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GENTLEFOLK 


By Mary E. 


It was a Saturday afternoon when we received 
the letter. Uncle John’s famous grand-nephew 
and name-sake would, the next day, be passing 
through our county on his triumphal journey to 
the capital of the only state in the Union that 
really mattered, where, on the Monday following, 
he would be inaugurated as governor. He and 
his young bride, whom we had not yet seen, would 
stop with us for Sunday dinner. 

Uncle John crumpled the letter in his thin, 
tremulous hand, and looked anxiously at Aunt 
Rose, trying to conceal his flutter of ecstasy until 
he received the sanction of her approval. Aunt 
Rose smiled courageously, with a murmur of de- 
light, and Uncle John relaxed. A few minutes 
later we heard him declaiming in his rolling, bell- 
like voice, 

“Heaven opens wide her ever-during gates — 

Harmonious sound, on golden hinges moving,” 
as he strolled elegantly among the holly-hocks, 
while Aunt Rose milked Golden-foot, the yellow 
cow. 

It was the summer of the dry year. I lived 
with my great-uncle and -aunt because I had no 
other place to go; my parents having carelessly 
died and left me unprovided for. It had not 
rained for months; the sky was ever the deepest, 
loveliest blue; the sun rose splendid in banks of 
red, sailed goldenly across the sky, and sank gor- 
geously in clouds of glory — but no rain! Such 
beauty and such despair! The grass crinkled, the 
streams were dry, the gardens and fruit-trees 
were barren, the stock, throughout the county, 
nearly all dead for lack of feed. Gaunt destitu- 
tion sat upon the door-steps of the farmers. 
What looks of despair, from sun-reddened eyes, 
were cast at the pitiless sky — not a puff of wind 
—not a drop of dew — drouth, destitution and 
death! 


We three were facing starvation. Our sheep, 
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pigs, and hens were gone long ago. We had left 
only Goldenfoot, the cow, and Rascal, our darling 
dog; and ten hardy guinea-hens. 

Rascal shared our scanty meals, and the cow 
we led each day along the dried water-courses for 
the few “greens” that she could gather; and 
Golden-foot was a lady; she did her part. The 
guinea-hens made their own living. Far, far 
afield they flew in search of food. Early in the 
morning, while I lay drowsy in my bed, I could 
hear their gallant, “Potrack! Potrack!” as they 
fared forth. Late in the evening they returned 
with drooping wings, but with full craws. They 
laid their pretty speckled eggs as usual in their 
secret nests; but I always found them and deli- 
cately lifted them from their hiding place with a 
silver spoon and took them in triumph to Aunt 
Rose. Nothing so gross as a human hand may 
enter the nest of a dainty guinea-hen or she will 
desert it forevermore. 

Late on the day that we received the letter, 
Aunt Rose and I held a conference in the spring- 
house, that crypt of green gloom, where a single 
pat of pale gold butter lay in a trickle of icy 
water under a dock-leaf. 

“It will have to be guinea-hens,” wept Aunt 
Rose, ‘“‘two of them — the poor things!” 

“If it were only Uncle John’s quarter-day,” I 
sighed. 

Then Aunt Rose confided to me —I was only 
fifteen, but it made me feel as old as the hills — 
that Uncle John would never again receive his 
tiny income. He had lost every penny by signing 
the note of a needy neighbor; never, never must 
Cousin John, our expected guest, hear of this — 
for Cousin John was not at all the sort of man to 
accommodate needy neighbors, and would be cer- 
tain to censure relatives who knew no better than 
to do such foolish things. 

Heavy with the importance of this secret, I 
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went to see what I could glean from the garden. 
It gave up a few tiny turnips, a dozen small pota- 
toes, and a head of listless-looking cabbage. How 
assiduously we had watered that garden — with 
this result! 

Late at night, with the help of Rascal, who had 
a contempt for guinea-hens— one snap of his 
sharp teeth and all was over for them — we per- 
petrated the dreadful deed. It was dark treach- 
ery, managed with diabolical skill; not one terri- 
fied ‘‘Potrack” of the betrayed birds disturbed the 
rest of Uncle John, who was always spared such 
horrid details. Aunt Rose and I, steeled by stern 
necessity, hardened our hearts! 

By lantern-light we dripped tears upon the soft, 
gray silver-spotted feathers, as we dropped them 
into the drying-bag. “I shouldn’t mind so much,” 
sobbed Aunt Rose, skilfully dressing a plump 
breast, “if they hadn’t struggled so to live!” 

We scanned the denuded shelves of the cellar, 
where once such delectable things were stored; 
there now remained but one jar of strawberry 
preserves and one of paradise jelly. The latter 
was a heavenly mixture of quince and apple — 
clear amber in color, shot with gleams of ruby- 
red; but we chose the strawberry preserves, be- 
cause they were Cousin John’s favorite of all jel- 
lies. There was a handful of flour and a cupful 
of sour cream. These, with a smack of soda and 
salt, mixed with Aunt Rose’s alchemy, would make 
delicious biscuits. In a dark corner of the cellar 
were hidden three bottles of old wine, and on a 
shelf, in a tin box, was stored a three-year-old 
fruit-cake. Having taken stock of our supplies, 
like two conspirators, we retired to bed at mid- 
night. 

When morning dawned I could see that Aunt 
Rose had not slept, but her eyes were full of 
peace. I knew that everything would go exactly 
right. 

At one o’clock the house was immaculate, the 
dinner ready to eat. My Aunt and Uncle rocked 
back and forth upon the wide front porch, as calm 
and unflurried as they must have been when the 
plantation was teeming with plenty and the house 
full of slaves. I leaned over the banister, eagerly 
scanning the road from town. A dry-fly, from 
some hidden nook in the drooping elms in our 
back yard, droned incessantly; bees drowsed in 
the colored chalices of the stunted hollyhocks that 
bordered the front walk. A shiver of horror 
tingled down my spine. What if they should not 
come! A faint purring was heard far down the 
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road; we saw a dark spot moving rapidly — then 
up to our gate rolled the grandest car we had 
ever seen! Our guests had arrived. 

Uncle John, a little tottery, but the sweetest 
old man ever seen at eighty-two, went forth to 
meet them; his suit was threadbare, but meticu- 
lously brushed and pressed, and his shoes gleamed 
with a strange metallic lustre; for the shoe-dress- 
ing having been used up, we had rubbed them 
with stove-polish! There was a flush on his cheek 
and a clove-pink in his buttonhole; Aunt Rose had 
tied a black silk bow under his snowy collar, and 
it was enough to break one’s heart to see his gen- 
tleness and dignity. 

Cousin John’s bride was exactly like the first 
wild apple-bough that opens its buds in the spring 
— and who can describe that sweet enchantment 
of perfume and of color? When she saw Uncle 
John, those old, shining eyes, that venerable head 
with silver hair curling upon the worn velvet coat- 
collar, the faint rose deepened along her exquisite 
cheek; she put her arms tenderly round his thin 
shoulders and kissed him, while handsome Cousin 
John stood smiling proudly at the pretty sight. 
Then Janet shyly kissed Aunt Rose and then, O 
fearful ecstasy, she kissed me! We had heard 
that Cousin John had married much, much money; 
we were now instantly aware that he had also 
married quality. 

Aunt Rose’s best room was large and low-ceil- 
inged and square, with one door opening upon the 
wide-boarded front porch and the wilderness of 
hollyhocks, and another, exactly opposite, open- 
ing upon our long back-yard, with its drooping 
elms and a little border of clove pinks along the 
walk. The walls were white-washed and of thick 
hewed logs. The house had once been occupied 
by slaves on the great plantation of which Uncle 
John now held but a life interest in this tiny cor- 
ner. Aunt Rose led our guests into her home, 
and Janet gave a cry of delight as she saw the 
great fire-place, filled with boughs of fresh green 
cedar. Many-paned windows flanked the doors, 
and an old crooked stair-case in one corner led to 
the loft rooms where we slept; for Aunt Rose 
would as soon have gone to church in her chemise 
as to have made a boudoir of her parlor, as so 
many of her neighbors did. There was a rag- 
carpet on the floor, a mahogany whatnot in one 
corner and in another the ancient grand piano, its 
yellowed keys, with gaps in places, reminding one 
of a decrepit lady with missing teeth; the piano 
had been purchased abroad for some long dead 
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maiden of the family, had travelled by wagon a 
thousand miles, and now stood, a symbol of lost 
grandeur, in a corner of Aunt Rose’s front room. 
The curtains upon the windows were thin and 
snowy and swayed daintily in the light, summer 
air. A bunch of sweet-grass in a yellow bowl 
upon the mantel filled the room with its faint fra- 
grance. 

Janet lifted her blue straw hat from her shining, 
short curls and laid it upon the whatnot, then 
drifted about the room breathing in its beauty. 
She examined the old books upon the mantel and 
noted, with appreciation, the crocheted tidies on 
the chairs. She stopped before two daguerro- 
types in oval frames; they were the pictures of 
Uncle John and his twin brother, both very young, 
stiff and noble and very self-conscious in brand- 
new uniforms, eager faces alight with a burning 
desire to rush out and be shot for a Cause. They 
had both been shot — one fatally. The bride, 
after looking long at them, turned to her husband 
with misty eyes. 

“How sweet they are!” she cried. “O, Jack! 
I’ve never before seen so dear a place!” Then 
Aunt Rose announced dinner, and we went into 
the middle room, which we called our dining- 
room. 

Uncle John stood until the rest were seated, 
then, at a glance from Aunt Rose, at the opposite 
end of the table, he seated himself and we all 
bowed our heads as he repeated the Grace. 

“Our Father in Heaven, for Thy rich and 
bountiful blessings and Thy never-failing mercies, 
we thank Thee; and for the gracious privilege of 
meeting again our dear kindred, we thank Thee. 
Watch and guide us, our Father, till we all meet 
in Paradise.” 

During the prayer, in a corner of the room 
where he waited politely till the gods had dined, 
Rascal reverently bowed his head upon his folded 
paws, and assumed an attitude of extreme devo- 
tion. Watching him fearfully from under my low- 
ered lashes, I caught a glance of his rolling eye 
looking for my approval, and trembled lest the 
others should see, for in the privacy of the hay- 
loft I had taught him this trick; but the dread 
moment passed and I breathed again. 

The darned linen table-cloth gleamed like yel- 
low satin; the table was scantily set with a few 
old pieces of china and glass and the feather-light 
ancient silver. Aunt Rose served the meal: breast 
of guinea-hen; morsels of turnip in creamy sauce; 
tiny potatoes, delicately browned in bacon-grease; 
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the cabbage salad, changed, by some miracle, from 
drouthed bitterness to delicate flavor and tender- 
ness, garnished with boiled guinea-hen’s eggs. 
There was cool milk in thin glasses, and the tiny 
biscuits were fluff— nothing else! When time 
for dessert came, Aunt Rose cleared the table, 
moving about the room as she had moved through 
the halls of the convent school in France, where 
she had learned to carry a glassful of water on 
her head, never spilling a drop. She set the glass 
dish of strawberry preserves upon the table, each 
berry a separate entity, floating in its clear red 
jelly and smelling of sun on flowers. The pat of 
butter on the blue plate was shaped like a five- 
pointed star, and there were fresh hot biscuits. 
Aunt Rose poured the perfect coffee into the 
flare-topped, faint colored cups a hundred years 
old, and it was yellow with Golden-foot’s cream. 

When the meal was over, Aunt Rose relaxed as 
she glanced at the plate, still graced with two bis- 
cuits. O, in these fatter years, when so much that 
was dear is lost, let me lose also the memory of 
the haggard line that deepened along Aunt Rose’s 
cheek as the meal progressed and her fears grew. 
What if there should not be enough! 

All through that golden afternoon we sat in the 
best room and talked, gentle folk, with gentle 
voices, talking of gentle things. Not-a word of 
“Prohibition” nor of the ‘“Kluxers” — Uncle 
John considered a gentleman’s views upon these 
obscenities unfit to be voiced in the presence of 
ladies. We talked of books, old and new, and of 
the music, which Aunt Rose called forth, like a 
beautiful sad ghost, from the jangling old piano. 
Uncle John took down an old book from the col- 
lection on the mantel, and read in his mellifluous 
old voice, ‘‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci;” then we 
seemed to see, floating through the room, young 
John Keats — gone — gone so long ago to tragic 
end, but still here, in this strange land which in 
life he had never visited —a ‘Knight-at-arms, 
alone and palely loitering.” 

“My grandfather saw him once in London,” 
said Uncle John, “and I have seen him many a 
time in my dreams.” Then with an indescribable 
air of reverence, he laid the book back in its place 
as if it had been the heart of young John Keats 
— as indeed it was. 

Then we spoke of a new book, lately published; 
written by Cousin John when he was Professor of 
English at our State University. He had sent us 
a presentation copy, for it had been published at 
the expense of his rich father-in-law, and not 
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many had cared to buy it. There were some 
pretty lines in it, which, in compliment to Cousin 
John, Aunt Rose recited. Some of them were 
about love and some were about our spring-house 
with its willow-tree — Cousin John loved the old 
place too. He had spent his childhood with 
Uncle John and Aunt Rose — for like me, he then 
had had no other place to go. As we talked of 
the new book, Janet’s eyes shone with pride and 
joy. We could see that she looked upon Cousin 
John, whom we knew so well, as a very great man 
indeed! With her little white hand she patted 
our Rascal, who had finished the guinea-hen bones 
and was now ready to be noticed by the distin- 
guished guests. 

Little was said of Cousin John’s political tri- 
umphs; he was not the first member of that fam- 
ily to be chosen as governor of that state; though 
he was the first perhaps to ride to distinction upon 
the wave of prosperity created by a rich father- 
in-law. 

Presently Aunt Rose brought from the cellar a 
slender bottle of the old wine and wafer-thin 
slices of fruit-cake arranged in a flower-pattern 
on an old silver plate. The wine was like a 
sparkle of flame, shot with rosy gleams, the cake 
so crumbling and mellow, the combined essence of 
both so like a perfume, that one taste would linger 
in the dreams forever. 

As the shadows lengthened, we heard the 
guinea-hens come “Potracking”’ trustfully home; 
they could not count, poor things, and had not yet 
missed Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Giddy. As they flut- 
tered past the door, Rascal, lying flat on his belly, 
nose on paws, and pretending that he did not 
know that cake was being passed, quirked up his 
ears and rolled an inquiring eye at Aunt Rose. 
She answered, with a barely perceptible glance, 
that there would be nothing tonight in the way of 
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neck-snapping. Rascal slapped his tail upon the 
floor, plainly answering, “‘O, if that’s the way you 
feel about it!” then pretended to fall asleep. He 
woke at once, however, when Janet pressed a bit 
of cake against his cold nose, and he thanked her 
by slapping his tail upon the floor. His brown, 
adoring eyes said plainly, “You are beautiful, you 
are good; a pleasant perfume emanates from 
your person; may I lay down my life for you?” 
After this exchange of amenities, our guests rose 
to depart. 

Janet pressed her gauzy hat down over her 
lovely hair, then, after kissing us all round again, 
she took her tall husband’s arm. He was indeed 
very like the twin who had been fatally shot; like 
him in appearance, but not in principle, for Cousin 
John would never in all the world be willing to be 
shot for any Cause whatever; which was very 
sensible and modern of him. Janet took his arm 
fondly and proudly, with an air of such tender- 
ness that one could weep to see it. “What a man 
is this!” her sweet eyes were saying, “I am the 
luckiest woman that ever lived.” 

On her husband’s arm, as in a cloud of joy, she 
drifted down the path, her pretty summer dress 
brushing the hollyhocks on either side; for a mo- 
ment she turned her bright face toward us as she 
stepped into her gorgeous car, then waved her 
little hand at us and was gone. We were never 
to see her again. 

“My dears,” said Uncle John, that little frail 
old man, trembling slightly with happiness, after 
we had watched the car disappear in a cloud of 
dust, “hasn’t this been a delightful day, just like 
old times?” 

“Yes, John, my darling, yes indeed,” said my 
dear Aunt Rose. Then we went out into the 
moth-haunted pasture, over which the full moon 
was rising, to milk Golden-foot, the yellow cow. 


RABBIT 


By BENJAMIN APPEL 


He was the sort of person whom one associates 
with appetite. When men see his species in a 
restaurant, they remark with dyspeptic envy, “I'll 
bet that fellow can eat.” He was a true glutton, 
periodically obsessed with entrail-stabbing lusts 
for certain dishes. 

But once he sat lost and chilled and hungry 
upon a grey rock that looked like a chunk of 


crude cake. Breakfast had lost substance in his 
gut. Lunch? Notacrumb. And where was he 
to get dinner? 

Many hours ago, armed with a shotgun — he 
never considered guns as sporting weapons but 
simply as necessary culinary utensils —he had 
hiked for the woods. 

“Some good old rabbit stew,” he had declared 
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to the other hunters in the camp. 

And now his fingers were again groping in his 
pockets for a bit of chocolate he had long discov- 
ered and eaten, as if in hope that it was a magic 
chocolate, fecund as a cat and cat-capable of leav- 
ing behind a litter of small ones. His shells, too, 
were all gone and there wasn’t even one bloody 
morsel of lead-infested flesh in his knapsack. 

The slow autumn haze in multitudes of lazy 
air drifts, fanned and waved and fell like veils 
about him; the colored haze of autumn, reddened 
and yellowed as if the crisping leaves had fluidly 
disintegrated into it — like the gay flow of motes 
in sun. 

Whenever he shifted his seat, his thick haunches 
chafed. Raw burrs of annoyance He 
would pat his hips and remember that in time of 
need the body always utilized its own surplus.fat. 
His sight began to wane in the obscurity. Shad- 
ows were twisting and weaving the trees into a 
dark basket of night. He watched their darkling 
ways with the complaisant woods whose sighing 
masses uprose about him. How easy it was to 
imagine what was in those woods Rabbit, 
deer, quail, water-bubbling fish, that his mind saw 
in unending feast, frying and boiling; a nature 
turned butcher shop and hotel kitchen. Sizzing 
bacon fat vulgarized the small-boned meat of a 
trout. A deer was slaughtered in mid-leap and 
changed into a refuse heap of guts and hide, hoofs 
and horns, and some strips of venison é 

With the smooth progress of food down a “gul- 
let, he evoked stale memories of suppers, dinners, 
all the snacks and in-between sandwiches he had 
eaten in the past. What an immense number of 
courses! A dinner that had taken many years, a 
lifetime, almost, in eating. 

The concoctions of a dozen races circled in his 
mind, a steaming baking merry-go-round. Esca- 
rolle. Green smelts. A Virginia Ham. Curry. 
Mutton Chops. Round and round . fora 
a crust of bread, a bit of old meat. When men 
are deprived of any habitual indulgence, the use 
of power, the use of a woman, they inevitably 
recall satiety. He thought of breakfast. Hot 
biscuits crumbing on an avid tongue. The honest 
pudgy substance of wheat cakes. Coffee. Hot! 
Hot! Ahummm “When they find me 
I'll have the bacon crisper, the coffee blacker.” 

It was dark but he still prowled about the rock, 
hesitating, venturing a few paces into the rapture- 
stilled woods, but always returning. He tried to 
sleep but hunger shrilled its sullen chorus. His 
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bowels reverberated and all his nerves echoed 
and re-echoed hunger, hunger, hunger! Then he 
was tormented by the crickling live noises of the 
wood’s inhabitants. He pressed his hands to- 
gether and willed the death of all things. His 
thoughts were cruel. How did a fox kill a rabbit? 
Nostrils picking up the pink-meated scent, stealth, 
subdued murder movements, closer, closer, spring 
and pounce, snap and crunch. 

A cool light insolently made its way through 
the leaves overhead. The moon was shining with 
a hungerless radiance. Perhaps if it could be 
warmed green cheese moon. Did God 
eat? If man was created in His image, He had 
teeth and appetite and ate. A superstitious plea 
rose to his lips and he made of Deity, a familiar 
demon. “Give me a tiny bit of the food You eat. 
Please, God!” 

They found him the next morning. ‘Why 
didn’t he carry matches?” “Good he stayed in 
one spot.” One of them grinned. ‘You don’t 
look so fat. Dieting? Huh?” 

“T didn’t mind it in the least.” 

But when he returned to the city he was like 
one risen from a death where the dead do not eat. 
He was alive and life was eating. He ate with 
the extravagance of one who has been maliciously 
frustrated in his dearest desire, as if there were 
holes in his entrails and no matter how much he 
consumed, he would never be able to fill them up. 
And then his hunger dwindled. Grilled bass 
failed to tempt. Grilled bass! Alarms another 
type of man might feel, trembling on the vibrant 
edge of sexual impotency, afflicted him in a similar 
way. If hunger’s swordpoint could be jabbed 
deep into his bowels and evoke small response 
‘ . what was the good of living? The doctor 
advised “rest” and “change of air.” He packed 
some hunting clothes, bought a new shotgun, and 
took the late train out of the city. 

“Back again?” said the proprietor, as he al- 
ways said and wondering what else to say as he 
always wondered. ‘Don’t get lost this time . . . 
The shooting? Fair. Deer, my boy!” 

“Hang the deer. How’s the rabbit?” He 
grinned with the relief of a hypochondriac who 
has determined the specific ailment. 

The next morning, with the excitement of a big 
game expedition, he tramped for the fields. His 
new shotgun gleamed with the eagerness of all 
untried weapons. A knapsack bulged between his 
shoulders. Every one else in camp was mad for 
fireplace and smoking-den deer heads, and a few 
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of the boys had heard of a bear and burned for a 
big rug. They were already disputing its owner. 
No one wanted rabbit. 

It was a sparkling morning. Hunted by a fast 
wind, swift clouds white as the tails of frightened 
rabbits, fled across the sky. The faded grass, 
springing away from his tread, seemed made of 
some steel alloy. His round cheeks were red 
with roaring channels of blood. 

There was a withered brown berry bush twig- 
dancing with the wind. And then there was a 
rabbit erasing its small body. He shot and missed. 
Flushed another. Missed. He was a bad shot 
and the rabbits were alert, fast, very much hunted. 
Undoubtedly, they thanked God the season had 
opened for deer heads and bear rugs but just the 
same their speed was unimpaired. They probably 
prayed as they ran. 

After he had missed a number of “easy shots,” 
he muddled to that peculiar state of recklessness, 
in which men sell new, but faulty, guns for small 
prices. Two cents cash and be damned to you! 

Near a big pile of brush, a rabbit halting with 
the cool effrontery of a beast who should be afraid 
and isn’t; a ragged fellow who appeared scornful 
of his enemy. Bang! Bang! A few bright tan- 
ager drops of blood on the ground. The hunter 
dabbed a finger into the clear blood, like a bad 
little boy too much tempted by a cream pie. He 
fancied that the wounded brute must be observing 
this meatless triumph. 

“T'll get you yet,” he growled out of a sore fat 
face. Some damned animal was going to pay for 
that sleepless hungry night in the woods. 

For a long time the debt was unpaid. But later 
in the day, as he crossed a sparse field, he flushed 
a rabbit who ran on three legs. Sick? No. 
Wounded. He fired and a big rock mushroomed 
up between the crippled target and the shot. The 
lead pellets flattened out. A rivulet of moisture 
dribbled from one corner of the disgusted hunt- 
er’s mouth as he followed the persistent flight of 


the hunted. Thirty yards before it stopped. 
Curious brown eyes. What’s your next move, 
mister ? 


I'll reload my shotgun and get you, you dirty 
brute! The delicate ears quickened in harmony 
with the twitching whiskers, a woodland dance. 
‘ . Away! one powerful hind leg, a clean iter- 
ated bend of retreating strength. 

“God Almighty! Was there ever such luck?” 
He screamed blur words, repeating with an artic- 
ulate effort. “Was there ever such luck?” One 
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shell left. One shell for a double-barreled shot- 
gun. Again his lips flung blurred guttural cries. 

He loaded. ‘Such luck!’ and groaned as if 
some malignant force, not himself, had used all 
the shells but one. 

From the top of a small hillock, ears at half- 
mast, his quarry was waiting. The man crept 
closer. Two thoughts obsessed his brain. He 
was conscious of his poor woodmanship and knew 
that the rabbit despised him for it. But of higher 
importance, he believed the carefully husbanded 
energies of his wounded opponent must be a dia- 
bolical joke of which he was the butt. 

The hunt assumed the never-ending, unfulfilled 
quality of a dream. A dream quarry, always 
within reach, always inaccessible, growing in size 
and diminishing as if someone were pushing it 
forward and backward. A relentless dream 
hunter, constantly raising and lowering his gun, 
forever tight-lipped with the tense second of 
firing but never pulling the trigger. 

The chase drifted into the desolate ghost of a 
thick forest. Tall trees lingered here, from a re- 
mote period, strewing the ground with rotted 
branches that cracked with antique sounds. The 
beast ran in short jerks of movement. The man’s 
face was flushed and sweaty as if he had dined too 
well. Past the tall trees, a dense sapling forest 
mocked his straining gaze with its spinal preci- 
sions. His mind swarmed with the thousand 
stings of anticipated defeat. He could have 
sworn that the beast had been headed for this last 
sanctuary all during the chase. But between the 
festooned shelter of the younger woods and the 
open ground of the forest, interposed forty feet 
of a huge dead trunk. The rabbit fled along its 
side seeking a passageway. Solid wood crusted 
with rusting bark . . . 

The animal hesitated, for all the world, like a 
stricken man pausing on security’s perilous thresh- 
old . enemy hot on heels, endangering life. 
The flagpost ears were flat. 

The man raised his gun. It was strange that 
the rabbit did not move. It suddenly seemed 
careless of the whirling life force that had brought 
it so far, heedless of life as if nothing mattered 
except that one precious moment of dread-filled 
peace. The shot flayed into the tired flesh. The 
dead tree had won the man’s victory. 

“Yah!” and he kicked at it. It lay at his feet, 
unreal, like a Still Life in oil, disheveled, red- 
brown stricken meat suggestive of decay 
and appearing as if it were best dead. 
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A thick blood stain covered the left side. One 
of the hind legs was mangled. Some other 
hunter? “I got you.” He was vaguely aware 
that this hunt was different but as he thought 
about it, the episode lost significance and slowly 
assumed the bragging outlines of a good story. 

And where was the camp? The elation of the 
proud hunter diminished. Over there or was it 
over there? Well, he had matches this time, 
someone would see a fire. 

He sat down by the rabbit and opened his 
knapsack. Nothing to eat, once, not even a bit of 
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bread he remembered and ate with the 
triumph of a man who has done a good day’s 
work. Two, three monstrous big sandwiches. As 
he munched, he glared spitefully at the woods and 
was defiant of their aristocratic solitude, positive 
that he had subtly tricked a very wise and potent 
force of which the dead animal was the symbol. 
Nature could be licked. His appetite was 
renewed. Great satisfaction was his. 
“Tl eat you later,” he said to what was on the 
ground. He bit into another sandwich and won- 
dered if those other fellows had got that bear. 


KITTENS HAVE FATHERS 


By EvAN CooMBEs 


The visit to Father was over and Margie had 
to run in the stable to say good-bye to the chauf- 
feur’s cat and her black kittens. They were in a 
box in the darkest corner and they were so young, 
they toppled over when they tried to walk. The 
mother cat, looking very lean and anxious, licked 
one kitten with such roughness in her great love 
that it fell down and putting back its tiny ear, 
mewed as in the face of disaster. 

“Oh, you poor funny little babies,” said Margie, 
kneeling before them. ‘Father, can’t I take one 
home?” 

Father, standing up very tall above her, shook 
his head. 

“Your mother would never let you have a cat 
in the apartment. When you visit here, you can 
see them. Won't that do?” 

“But I want one for my very own.” She had 
already secretly picked out the kitten with the 
white feet and named it Mittens. 

“You may call them all your own, if you like, 
but you must come now,” said Father, holding out 
his hand, ‘‘and don’t kiss them.” 

“T don’t want to say good-bye. It hurts.” 

“Yes, Margie, I know, but Mama Irene is wait- 
ing to drive you to town and she doesn’t like to 
wait.” 

Margie was lifted and drawn away by a large 
cold hand, the farewell made somehow more pain- 
ful because she knew that her knees were dirty 
from kneeling on the floor. She tried to brush 
them before anybody noticed, as she ran beside 
Father’s long steps out to the car. 


Mama Irene, sitting there all in cool blue, im- 
patiently raced the engine. 

“Sit between us, Margie,” she said, “where it 
isn’t so windy. Your mother says you always take 
cold when you’re with us.” And then, although 
she was driving very fast down the winding road, 
she inspected Margie critically. ‘Your socks are 
wrinkled and your knees are dirty. See if you 
can’t wipe them off with your handkerchief. What 
will Mother think if I bring you home looking so 
untidy ?” 

“She won’t care,” Margie ventured to say. She 
was searching her pockets in vain when an enor- 
mous white square dangled before her. Grate- 
fully, she gazed up at Father as she moistened a 
corner of the clean-tasting linen. “Haven't the 
poor kitties any father?” she asked. “I didn’t 
see any.” 

“Kittens have no fathers.” Mama _ Irene 
laughed. “They are not lucky like you, my dear, 
with two. You have another daddy at home, 
haven’t you?” 

Margie, scrubbing her knees, paused to won- 
der. 

“No,” she said, “I haven't.” 

“Kindly watch where you are driving,” said 
Father. 

“Listen, Margie.” Mama Irene seemed to be 
enjoying herself. “Haven’t you a nice daddy who 
writes about music and plays the piano and buys 
you and Mother nice things?” 

“Oh, that’s only Maurice,” Margie explained. 
“He just comes to see us.” 


’ 
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‘And doesn’t he ever . . .” 

“IT beg your pardon, Irene!” Father inter- 
rupted, and he did not sound as if he were beg- 
ging pardon at all until he turned to Margie. 
‘“‘We know that Maurice comes to see you because 
he is a good friend. I used to know him, too, and 
liked to hear him play, a long time ago.” 

Mama Irene laughed again. It was silly the 
things grown people laughed at sometimes; but, 
when Margie looked up questioningly at Father, 
he only looked away as though he were very tired 
and wrinkled like an old man. 


Margie loved to be coming home, waving good- 
bye from the steps of the apartment house, and 
having Father lift his hat to her. She loved to be 
walking in the hall, carrying her beloved little 
case with her own initials in gold letters on the 
end, and finding George still in the elevator, just 
as\though he had never been out of it. She asked 
if Mother were home, and she hoped Maurice 
would be there too, she had so much to tell. It 
was fun to have been away three whole days. It 
seemed as if she would find everything different. 

Mother opened the door, holding her kimono 
loosely together. 

‘Hello, darling.” She kissed Margie, her soft 
rose mouth tasting of cigarettes. 

But when Margie tried to tell her, she did not 
seem to be listening, but went back to the living 
room trailing her kimono; her loveliest Jap one of 
palest blue silk with pink lilies and butterflies, 
wings that fluttered when she walked, wings like 
great flakes of pink snow. 

“Maurice!” 

He stood there, dark against the bright win- 
dows. 

“Oh 
he said. 

She stopped on the threshold of the room. 
How hot and sweet it was, filled with smoke and 
flowers drooping in the heat, the curtains drawn 
across the afternoon sun. Mother, who had not 
listened, curling up her petals among the green 
cushions of the lounge; Maurice, just standing 
there, so terribly alone. He had closed himself 
as he closed the piano sometimes, when he was 
through playing. 

“Didn’t you expect me?” 
him and tugging at his sleeve. 

He looked down at her queerly. 

“T don’t know that we did.” 

“But I’m here.” 


Margie .’ That was all 


she asked, going to 
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Maurice was very still. Then he leaned and 
kissed her. 

“Dearest. We are not being at all polite, are 
we, to a little girl who is here. Forgive us. Will 
you forgive us what we do?” 

She nodded. “Yes, I’ll forgive you what you 
do.” She liked the sound of the words and the 
different way Maurice said things. 

“Did you ever notice, Margie, how odd — but 
let me take your hat and coat. You look as 
though you were going instead of coming. I can- 
not endure your going away look. Won't you 
stay to tea? Not that we have any, and the cakes 
and ale are gone, but I think there’s a lemon drop 
around somewhere. Will that do?” 

She laughed and pulled him to a chair and sat 
on his knees. 

“Did you really have cakes and ale?” 

“Stale cake and bitter ale,’ said Maurice. 
seemed to be tasting the bitterness. 

Mother gave a short little laugh and, picking 
up a magazine, began flipping over the pages. 

‘“He’s only fooling, Margie. There hasn’t 
been a crumb of cake in the house.” 

“Your mother has such a literal mind. But I 
was going to tell you what an odd experience it is 
not to be expecting someone, and then when they 
come in, you suddenly discover that they are the 
most important person you know.” 

She studied his face. ‘Do you mean me? I 
came in.” 

“And you had to tell me you were here, didn’t 
you? I’m afraid we weren’t quite ready for you.” 

“You were quarrelling,” she accused him so- 


He 


berly. 
“Such discernment. You are too young to be 
so old.”” He brushed the hair back from her 


forehead and behind her ears as he liked it. “I 
suppose you'll be gray by the time you are ten.” 

“T don’t like you to quarrel,” she said, playing 
with the black ring on his finger. “You forget 
about me when you do. Why must you?” 

“As you are intelligent enough to perceive, 
dearest, there is a ‘must’ about it; some obscure 
antagonism between men and women as strong as 
the other thing.” 

‘What other thing?” 

“You are too young to understand,” said 
Mother, as he started to speak. “I wish you 
wouldn’t say such things to her, Maurice.” 

‘“‘We are all too young to understand. In fact, 
Margie, you know more about love than your 
mother.” 
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Mother tossed the magazine on the floor and 
reached for a cigarette. 

‘Whom did she learn it from? You, I sup- 
pose. Certainly not from Will and Irene. They 
quarrel, too, don’t they, Margie?” 

“No. They just begin to and then they look at 
me and stop.” 

“How perfectly delicious!” 
head back on the pillows and laughed. 
dear, that is too funny for words!” 

“Not at all,” said Maurice. ‘‘Very considerate 
of them, isn’t it? They treat you better than we 
do. By the way, haven’t they horses and squirrels 
and other wild beasts out there?” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you about the kittens,” 
said Margie eagerly, “the sweetest tumbly things 
you ever saw and one is my very own and I named 
it Mittens. It has white paws. The poor mother 
cat has to take care of them all by herself because 
they haven’t any father.” 

‘What, no father?” 

“They never do,” she assured him. “Mama 
Irene said not.” Then remembering something 
else: ‘She said I had two fathers, but I haven't, 
have I?” 

“Cat,” said Mother, very softly. 

“Your mother,” explained Maurice, “thinks 
you are still talking about the kittens, and Irene 
meant that if Mother marries again, you will have 
two fathers. And now, everything being clear, 
tell me 

“But she’s not going to marry again, ever. I 


Mother put her 
“Oh, my 


don’t like second mothers and fathers. I only 
want my own. Mother, you aren’t!” 
“How funny you should care, Margie.” 


Mother laughed a little. 

“How funny, Margie, anybody should care 
about anything.” Maurice held her hands 
tightly. ‘But please, don’t look so distressed. I 
only said ‘if,’ didn’t I? Besides, I am going to 
ask you a most important question and I must 
have all your attention. What do you intend 
ordering for dinner to-night? The last time I 
took you out, you nearly disgraced me and killed 
yourself by ordering cherry pie, shrimp patty and 
ginger ale.” 

“It was good. Are we going out all alone, just 
you and me? Is Mother going with Mr. Pelle- 
tier?” 

“She is. We are. Unless of course, you 
rather go with Pelletier?” 

Margie shook her head decidedly. ‘He kisses 
me and I hate it.” 
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“He is a hungry man. He likes to feed on 
little girls and large ones. He is always going 
around among the ladies, lifting his tall hat and 
smiling his low smile, and murmuring, ‘Pardon 
me, madame, may I have a bite of your delicious 
ear?” 

Mother sat up straight on the lounge and put 
down one slippered foot. 

“The clock has stopped, Margie. 
what time it is by Maurice’s watch.” 

“It’s usually not going.” She took the watch 
from his pocket and listened to it. 

“You might try dipping it in tea,” suggested 
Maurice, “like the March Hare, wasn’t it? You 
see, I neglect time. I am not a financier like Mr. 
Pelletier, for whom time is money.” 

“Mr. Pelletier is a financier,” chanted Margie, 
winding the watch. 

Mother arose, slipping from her kimono and 
trailing the bright silk behind her like a train of 
lilies with the butterflies fluttering after. 

“The only time you know,” she said over her 
shoulder as she went in the bedroom, “is tempo.” 

“Clever,” said Maurice. ‘Treasure that, dear 
child, and when you are far away, think of me as 
a man for whom time was music. An epitaph.” 

“Oh, but I’m not going away = 

“I wish you would go away now, both of you,” 
Mother called. “Don’t you feel like eating, 
Margie?” 

“No. Father bought me some ice cream. Va- 
nilla.” She wrinkled up her nose at Maurice. 
“He doesn’t buy me the nice things you do.” 

‘And yet, he loves you too, poor William.” 

“He’s not poor,” she corrected, “he’s rich.” 

“You'd be surprised, dearest, how poor he is. 
Why even I am richer than William.” 

“T didn’t know it.” 

“Sentiment,” said Mother shortly. She ap- 
peared in the doorway as she let a thin glittering 
frock tumble down her sides like quicksilver. 

“Sentiment ?”” Maurice looked up. “That is a 
kind of sediment, isn’t it, left in the glass after the 
wine is drunk, left in the heart but see 
how beautiful your mother looks, Margie. She is 
assisting at a little funeral. It’s an odd funeral, 
the room is so bright. But after all, the sun is 
setting, the flowers wilt. We only need a dirge 
for love.” 

Margie could not understand his words, nor 
the sudden way he put her from him as though he 
no longer wanted her. She stayed where he had 
put her down and watched him go to the piano. 


Please see 
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He placed his broad hands on the keys lightly, 
waiting, and when he began to play, his fingers 
seemed to be following the notes instead of bring- 
ing them. The chords made her shiver, the slow 
beat of the music, discordant, terrible. 

“Don’t!” she cried, running to him and trying 
to put her hands over his. “Don’t play like that. 
I don’t like it!” 

His hands moving strongly under hers and the 
tortuous sound coming from under them, excited 
her and made her want to cry. 

Mother’s voice broke in harshly: 

“Stop, Maurice! I cannot stand it.” 

“So. There is something you cannot stand, Ali- 
son.” 

“You know that music makes a fool of me.” 

“And you are wise — otherwise?” 

“Wise enough to know when the end comes.” 

“T only want what belongs to me.” 

“T cannot give it to you. It is too late.” 

“Too late.’’ His left hand crashed in the bass, 
a finale. He turned to Margie. “You hear. It 
is too late. The time has gone by.” 

“Tt’s too late?” she queried, looking into his 
eyes and trying to understand. His eyes were so 
dark, it was like trying to see in the night, in a 
dark room. 

“Yes. I did not know the time.” 

“You should have kept your watch going,” she 
said gravely. 

Maurice took her hands and kissed first one and 
then the other. 

“Dearest. Shall I play just for you? Instead 
of something being buried, let us play about some- 
thing being born. Would you like that? A birth- 
day song: not the birthday of a little girl, because 
that would be too sad, but the birthday of a black 
kitten with white feet.” 

“T should love it.” She watched his fingers for 
a moment as they scampered on the keyboard. 
“But why,” she touched his arm, ‘“‘why is the birth- 
day of a little girl sad?” 

He looked at her silently, while the gay tune 
went on as though he had nothing to do with it. 

“Oh,” he replied finally, “just because she’s not 
a kitten. They have no fathers, you tell me, and 
that must be a great advantage. Only little girls 
have more fathers than they should. It’s really 
bewildering how they keep coming, sometimes, 
one after the other, a regular parade.” 

. eee 

Mother interrupted her question. 


“Please fasten my bracelets, Margie.” She 
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gave her a handful and held out her white wrist. 
‘Maurice, don’t talk such appalling nonsense.” 

He half-smiled and talked on with the piano. 

“Tll tell you a secret, Margie. Kittens have 
fathers. It’s not generally known, because they 
are such elusive beasts. They hide away and lurk 
in the dark places.” 

“Why?” she asked, absorbed in fastening a 
dificult catch. She loved to do this for her 
mother, to handle the limp sparkling bands that 
were like tiny snakes. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea. But once there 
was a kitten cleverer than the rest, a French kit- 
ten, who lifted up its little pink nose and sang this 
piteous quaint song, ‘J’ai trouve le nom de mon 
pere “ies 

‘Wait, Mother, there is just one more.” 

“Your mother disapproves of our mockery. 
She says how funny when we care; and when we 
appear not to care, she is provoked.” 

“Not at all. But you make me nervous. I 
wish you would go.” She went to the window, 
standing with her back to them. Her dress was a 
silver shower in the low burning sun. 

“Look!” said Maurice. “The sun has cast the 
pattern of the curtain over her and she seems to be 
caught in a net. Let us hurry away, before we, 
too, are caught by an illusion.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Pelletier?” Margie asked. 
“Before he catches us?” 

‘‘No, my darling, there is nothing illusory about 
him. Solid, solid is his flesh.” 

“In a very few minutes,” said Mother at the 
window, ‘“‘you’ll see how solid. His car has ar- 
rived.” 

“Let’s go, quick 
the hand. 

“Shall we run away?” Still he sat there, idly 
playing with his free hand. “Is that the part of 
valor? Somehow, I do not fancy sneaking down 
the stairs to avoid him.” 

“That would be fun. Oh, please!”’ 

“You'll never get Maurice away,”’ said Mother, 
going back to the bedroom. ‘He always likes to 
be here when Mr. Pelletier comes, he is so fond of 
him.” 

“You can easily explain that I teach your 
daughter music and French.” 

The bedroom door shut quickly. 

“T’m afraid she’s angry with you,” said Margie. 

“Tt doesn’t matter any more. Now, you must 
open the door and admit the gentleman I am so 
fond of.” 


ad 


Margie pulled Maurice by 
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“You're not really, are you?” she whispered. 
‘Why does Mother like him?” 
“Because he’s hungry. Go. 

She went out slowly. 

“Ah, if it isn’t Miss Margery!” Mr. Pelletier 
filled the doorway. “And when, may I ask, did 
you return? I suppose you had a delightful visit 
with your dear papa?” 

He advanced magnificently into the room, large 
and elegant in black. He nodded briefly in the 
direction of Maurice, who rose and bowed with- 
out raising his eyes. 

Margie sidled away as Mr. Pelletier gazed 
down at her. She did not like to be the focus of 
his attention. She did not like his full pale eyes 
under their heavy lids, nor his mouth with the 
lower lip protruding. 

‘My, what a big girl we are growing to be! 
You'll be a young lady soon, breaking hearts with 
those naughty brown eyes of yours. You have 
completely shattered mine already.” He turned 
to greet Mother. ‘Ah, my dear Alison, as radi- 
ant and charming as ever. I have just been telling 
your daughter that I cannot endure her cruelty 
any longer. She scorns my compliments and will 
have nothing to do with me.” 

“Oh, nonsense.” Mother was pulling on her 
long white gloves. “Margie likes you, of course, 
but she’s rather shy, aren’t you, darling?” 

‘How adorable,” said Mr. Pelletier, “such shy- 
ness. I hate bold little girls. Couldn’t you spare 
me one kiss, just one? Think of it, how lonesome 
I am, with no little girl to kiss me and call me 


Let him in.” 
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Daddy. Aren’t you sorry?” 

She shook her head and backed away. 

“I’m surprised at you,” said Mother reproach- 
fully. 

Margie looked for help from Maurice, but he 
was standing over by the window and not paying 
any attention. She clung to the arm of the sofa 
and retreated farther behind it. 

“Won't you?” murmured Mr. Pelletier in a 
persuasive voice. ‘‘Won’t you ever kiss me and 
call me Daddy?” 

‘‘She’s so fond of her own father, I suppose it’s 
hard for her to accept a new one.” Mother 
leaned down to kiss her, bringing a cloud of sweet 
odors, the smell of furs and kid gloves and per- 
fumes. ‘‘As soon as Mother is married, we're all 
going abroad. Won't that be lovely?” 

“I’m sure we'll be great friends.” Mr. Pel- 
letier took out his watch. “Shall we go, Alison?” 

“Bring my daughter home early, won’t you, 
Maurice? Good night, darling. You know,” 
said Mother, as she went into the hall, ““Maurice 
is such a comfort when I go out. He is devoted 
to Margie.” 

The door closed after them. 

Margie was left in a shifting world. She stood 
still in a little panic, like a lost child. 

“Maurice!” she cried. 

He caught her in his arms and held her so 
tightly that she had to say, “You hurt.” 

“T did not mean to.” He put the hair back 
from her forehead almost roughly. “My child,” 
he said, “my own.” 


TRACE OF MAN 


By Joun A. BEADLE 


The sand was hot as he leaned his bare back 
against the pile and he squirmed a moment or two 
until his skin became used to the heat. He sniffed 
the air disgustedly, wrinkling his nose. There was 
a smell as of dead fish but it came from the Mor- 
mon flies. The wires leading to the light in front 
of his cottage were festooned with the things. 
They gave a Spanish moss effect. He thought of 
how they rose in a cloud from the willows along 
the river bank and descended on the city. They 
were so fragile — yet so numberless that they 
gathered in drifts in store entrances, and automo- 
biles skidded in them if the brakes were applied 


suddenly. They fell on the streets and the tires 
of cars passed over them. There was a crunch- 
ing sound like the popping of corn as they were 
crushed. There was a murmuring and whisper- 
ing as they fluttered around the lights and hung 
pendant from the wires. And over all was the 
sickening odor of dead fish. 

He looked at the river where the golden sand- 
bars protruded like the backs of huge water mon- 
sters. Those insects came from the river; one 
was nothing, but the immensity of their numbers 
frightened and awed him. He hated multitudes 
of anything. Numbers were appalling in them- 
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selves. He shook himself as if to rid himself of 
the disagreeable idea and odor and shifted his 
position against the sandpile. 

He sprawled out, stretching his legs in front of 
him; he separated his legs and looked at the 
smooth portions of the sand where his limbs had 
moved. He spread his legs still farther and the 
smooth portions became larger. There was a 
ridge of sand in the middle; then there were two 
triangular places of smooth sand. He moved his 
legs back and forth like the blades of a huge scis- 
sors. The ridge of sand in the middle grew a 
little higher. He looked at the triangles again; at 
the end of the smooth portions there was a gouge 
in the sand from his heels where they had dug 
into the sand as he moved his legs. It was a 
little ditch at the end. He thought that if he 
made a complete revolution there would be a com- 
plete circle in the sand; it would be like a mesa — 
or, no, it would be like a city with a big ditch or 
moat around it for its protection. Should he do 
it? He couldn’t do it here because the sandpile 
was at his back. He’d have to move. He won- 
dered what someone would think if they came to 
the beach in front of his cottage and saw a circle 
of smooth sand with a groove around the outside 
and in the center a depression from his hips. But 
there would be the marks of his hands and foot- 
prints as he left. Could a man do that? Leave 
without a trace? That would be a mystery. He 
could draw his legs carefully beneath him with- 
out leaving any trace in the sand; then he would 
stand up and leap outside the smooth sand. Could 
a man jump that far from a standing position? 
He didn’t know; an athlete could, of course, but 
he was no athlete. Never had been, couldn’t have 
been. His health. But he wondered what some- 
one would think if they saw a circle of sand with 
a depression in the middle from his hips. If a 
woman was sitting where he was there would be a 
bigger depression. Women had bigger hips than 
men — that is, generally they did. Some wom- 
en’s hips moved up and down when they walked. 
Those kind usually wore a belt around so it was 
more noticeable. But some men were like that. 
Ben especially. Ben was a band director and his 
hips were broader than his shoulders. He didn’t 
make a manly impression. Like a forty dollar 
cow. The man laughed and chuckled to himself 
as he saw in his mind a running cow — tail stiffly 
erect, dumb eyes distended, running clumpily. 
Ka-lump, ka-lump, ka-lump, ka-lump. That ridic- 
ulous tail! 
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He settled himself deeper in the sand making 
a bigger depression. Just a circle and a hole he 
thought. But there would be no sign that he had 
got up and left; probably they wouldn’t even no- 
tice. But that would be interesting, to do some- 
thing without a trace. But he couldn’t leave that 
circle of sand without some trace. He remem- 
bered a story he had read one time; by a Russian, 
he thought. There had been a snowfall and the 
countryside was pure and undefiled and beautiful. 
A man came to a large field and he started across 
it. In the middle of the field he came upon a 
large footstep. But it was the only footstep; it 
was plain; it was deep; it was large; but it was 
alone, there was no other. That was unexplain- 
able. It was a mystery; he couldn’t understand it. 
There was no trace. He wondered if he could do 
that — make a circle in the sand and leave the 
circle without a trace of his action. He didn’t 
think it could be done. 

He looked down at his body, slightly tanned. 
The hair on his legs was black and curling. He 
had on a pair of blue trunks. He stretched him- 
self lazily; he mustn’t stay too long in the sun or 
he would burn himself severely. He used to swim 
in the Mississippi when he was a boy; but they 
didn’t use trunks; they ran around on the golden 
sandbars, their tanned bodies harmonizing and 
blending with the sand. They had made angels in 
the sandbars. You lay down on your back, moved 
your arms and legs until the sand was smooth. 
When you got up there was a circle at the top 
and a skirt at the bottom. That was supposed to 
be the outline of an angel’s wings and his volumi- 
nous skirts. But it really looked more like a key- 
hole; they called them angels, but they were never 
clear; they couldn’t leave the shape without mak- 
ing a disturbance of the smoothness. He had 
been exceptionally healthy, probably because he 
didn’t think about his health. There was a lot to 
that. Now he might drop off at any time, without 
warning. His heart was weak, so the doctors said. 
He must avoid excitement and violent exercise. 
He had a good chance to live for many years if he 
took care of himself. He wondered if he would 
know when he was dying. Probably not. Nature 
administers an anaesthetic about that time. It 
couldn’t be so hard. 

He looked down at the smoothed portions of 
the sand. There was a black ant crawling along. 
He moved his leg and swept over the ant. The 
portion was clear; the ant was buried in the golden 
sand: Intently he watched; soon there was a dis- 
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turbance of the grains and the ant thrust forth its 
mandibles and then pulled its hourglass body to 
the surface. He felt vaguely amused at the sight; 
he was putting gigantic obstacles in the way of a 
creature and he felt a curiosity as to how it would 
react. He covered it again. He felt as if he 
were at a theatre where you view actions with a 
cold impersonal curiosity. The gods must have 
felt that way in the times of old. A sort of scien- 
tific attitude. There was a tremor of the sandy 
surface and the ant again protruded its head, 
waving its feelers about. It seemed weary but it 
pulled itself out and started to scurry to the rough 
sand. He thought that he would test it once 
more; if it escaped he would let it go as a reward 
for its perseverance. So he moved one blade of 
the scissors formed by his legs. He waited a long 
time; perhaps he had killed it; but he had confi- 
dence in the ant. He would bet on it if there was 
anyone to bet with. There was no disturbance of 
the sand. He leaned forward to scoop up the 
sand, then thought better of it and leaned back 
against the pile of sand. Intently he watched, 
hoping for some sign. A slight smile curled his 
lips, sardonic and cynical. The ant had vanished 
without a trace. If there was some gigantic force 
you could vanish without a sign. Everything was 
possible. There was no sign of the ant. 

He grew weary of watching and looked over 
the water, a striking blue made more so by the 
golden sand and the green of the trees. Water 
always whispered, said things to itself as if de- 
lighting in its knowledge. Running water said 
things to your body that you didn’t know about. 
But your bodily functions knew about it and re- 
acted to it. They tried it in hospitals after oper- 
ations. Running waters tell things whether you 
listen or not. 

His gaze returned to the sand and there was 
the ant with its head out; it looked odd and a 
sense of the ludicrous made him shout with laugh- 
ter. The ant looked so human as it turned its 
head to see what was holding the lower portion of 
its body. He could fancy the look of dismay on 
its face; it used its legs as arms to push the grains 
of sand off its abdominal portions. Now it was 
free and it dragged itself wearily away; he did not 
intercept it, but he chuckled and chortled to him- 
self, half in admiration of the ant, and half in 
ridicule of his infantile, puny pastime. 

The man looked over the beach in front of his 
cottage. The sand was beaten until there was a 
sort of crust over the top. It had rained last 
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night and there was a layer of stiff sand over the 
top like a frosting. His footsteps showed plainly 
where he had come to the sandpile. The freely- 
running lighter sand beneath the crust held the 
marks where his feet had broken through the 
upper layer. Footsteps leading to a place; if 
there were none coming back it would be a com- 
plete mystery, something to make an observant 
person think. Like one footstep in the middle of 
a field. 

His head fell downward and his chin rested on 
his breast. He felt a little drowsy in the sun. He 
must not stay too long or he would be burned 
severely. He was looking at his navel; there were 
a few hairs around it. He didn’t have any hair 
on his chest; they said that if you didn’t have hair 
on your chest you wouldn’t be rich, but he had his 
share of money. An old saying but nothing to it. 

There were some Indians, mystics, that went 
into a trance by staring constantly at their navels. 
Did they call them Brahmins? Fakirs? They 
sat and looked at the rounded curves of their bel- 
lies and thought deep thoughts. Not a very inter- 
esting thing to stare at, but it was a most comfort- 
able position to concentrate your gaze at one point. 
Most likely expediency had decided that. It was 
the natural pose of a dozing loafer. 

He wondered what it would be like to go into a 
trance that was induced by staring at one point. 
Probably they felt as if they floated up and were 
free of their bodies, were rid of a hindrance and 
bother. He stared at his navel continuously. He 
thought that at one time there had been a string 
there when he was born, but it had dried up and 
fallen off. It would be odd if people retained 
them; you could lead a person as you would a dog 
on a leash. Underneath there were thirty feet of 
intestines, all nicely coiled, fitting into place like a 
continuous string of liver sausage. The Japanese 
committed hari-kari. There were nicer ways of 
committing suicide. You slit yourself open and 
your bowels tumbled out. Just like cleaning a 
fish. It’s odd what thoughts and fancies would 
come. 

He stared and stared. He reached with one 
hand and poured a handful of sand slowly onto 
his skin. It tickled slightly. There were millions 
of grains of sand, billions, trillions of them. Some 
were crystal white, some were red, some brown, 
some grey. There seemed to be an infinite num- 
ber of them. There were that many stars; there 
had been that many people and animals, there 
would be as many more. In that many grains of 
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sand one grain should be able to vanish without 
leaving a trace. Its absence wouldn’t be noticed 
in that multitude. 

He took a palmful of grains and placed them in 
the hollow of the navel. He hadn’t moved his 
eyes from the spot. There was a sort of numb- 
ness that came when the vision blurred and the 
eyes apparently did not see. There was a blurred 
blue background; that was probably his swim- 
ming trunks. In front was a small golden hum- 
mock, the pile of sand that rose and fell with his 
breathing. Occasionally a few grains would be 
disturbed and would roll off of his body. 

He wondered if he would really go into a 
trance as the Indian thinkers did. He felt a little 
light and detached even now. There was a light- 
ness, an airiness that was delightful. He was tak- 
ing genuine pleasure in the experiment. He must 
tell his friends about it. He seemed floating and 
he looked down at the place where he had lain. 
He saw the imprint of his body in the sandpile, 
the depression where his hips had rested and the 
triangles made by the movements of his legs. A 
sense of joy took hold of him as he saw this. 
There was only one set of footsteps and they led 
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to the sandpile. He was leaving without a trace 
of his going. That would be a puzzler for any- 
one that observed the footprints. He had heard 
that these thinkers were enabled to perform feats 
of levitation; evidently it was just a matter of 
staring long and steadily at your navel. 

He looked down with a sense of satisfaction 
pervading him. Most men left a trace of their 
going. But not he. A footstep in the middle of a 
field, a depression on a sandpile — both unexplain- 
able. He felt inordinately drowsy. He was 
pleasantly warm, he was satisfied. Slowly, slowly, 
consciousness ebbed. He was suspended on a 
cushion of air. The fakirs were right — levita- 
tion was possible. Soon he would come down — 
but in a different place. He was so 
drowsy. . . . The river murmured almost in- 
audibly. Something was leaving his body, drop 
by drop. A pleasant lethargy enveloped him, a 
lethargy that grew heavier with the fall of each 
drop. The last drop left him. . . 

The neighbors found his body on the sandpile 
several hours later. A little pile of golden sand 
was on his navel. There was only one set of 
footsteps. They led to the sandpile. 


TWO POEMS 


By Hoyt Hupson 


LEGAL ADVICE 


At what time was that? asks the prosecutor. 
Why, then . or about then. What time by 
the clock? 


So that is what we’re in for. 

Prosecutors know 
that what we did or what we saw or what 
we were was some time by the clock. 
We said when we were lovers time has stopped 
these moments have no date we said. We said 
when we were poets here are timeless things 
we thought there was a word called timeless. 
When we were loafers we said throw away the 

clock 

give time a holiday let time drink Lethe 
lapse and forget. When we were wanton 
slowly slowly run O horses of the night — 


Just what time was that? What time by the 


clock ? 
All right, all right. 


Here, partner, here is ground. Put both feet on 
it. 

Your head is up here. Now project your gaze 

your level gaze in lines kept parallel 

with all these streets and floors and funny planes 

and when you Pass a clock take off your hat 

and note the time. Go get three calendars 

and put them in gold frames upon your walls 

and then no more embarrassments in public 

no damning pause no clouded recollection 

but when the prosecutor barks what time was that 

like clock-work you reply right on the tick 

2:06 a. m. the 16th of July. 
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NOTES FOR A LETTER 


Because you have a tune in you, because 
it may be that you know already all 
I have to say, I write these things to you. 
Beyond our need of song, beyond all sound 
resounding whether syllables that fall 
featly in order and move forward gravely 
as freighted ships assail, or music rising 
through pipes of wood and brass shaped cun- 

ningly 
for blowing bubbles of transparent sound, 
beyond all this, behind, below 

deeps under deeps 

the wordless soundless swirl of ecstasy 
the urge to fluency the swelling flood 
that finds a hundred channels overflows them 
merges and rises in slow ponderous power. 


What can be spoken is at most a whisper 
unheard, half-heard, among loud shouts and 
noises. 
Whatever can be brought to light and fashioned 
is but a floating speck within the sunlight 
of raw existence. Summer and spring 
and seasons of cold rains and quiet snows 
waken a trillion forms more curious 
and tinged with purer color than man’s craft 
may compass. 
Deeps under deeps descending 
they sought who were the poets, quaking 
as men who tread outside the mete of men 
yet brave as men who go where feet will take 
them, 
into their hell or Hades or elysium 
glimpsing unbodied persons in the dusk 
scarce making half-made recognitions there, 


straining for fluttered words that seem to come 

from far away through swathes of memory and 
time. 

Or under hollow hills of gramarye 

they sank to watch by fuming smithy-fires 

where molten metal glimmered into molds, 

and heard upon great anvils hammers beating. 


First he was dipped in swart-waved Styx who is 
for ever hero of the flashing helm. 


Dark from the light of day yet not in darkness 

these subterranean corridors have light 

self-kindled and suffused. Groping one goes 

though poets have been who had guides to lead 
them. 


You, brother, you are sick for home as I 

you seek a world within the world, deeps under 
deeps. 

I watch you strive to enter through the eyes 

of your beloved, through her melting body. 


Dusk falls on all its 


I close the book of poems. 
pages. 

Hero and lover gone, wrath, joy, despair, 

high-hearted song, canorous verse, all intricate 

and skilful sleights now lie upon a shelf 

bound among others likewise bound to darkness 

silent, collecting dust. Shelf-full they rest 

in twilight. I have not diminished beauty. 

No less do dim shades flit among the asphodels, 

deeps under deeps the dark tide stirs 

or lies at stay. It waits the visitant. 


This is the truth and all the rest is lies. 


SANCTUARY 


By MARTIN SCHOLTEN 


Once again the room was silent. It was a deep, 
profound silence in which there was no distortion, 
no jarring note. Only the methodical beat of the 
clock in the hallway, the soft swish of Mina’s sew- 
ing needle, and the occasional rustle of his paper 
intruded as definite sounds, all blending together 
like gentle waves into the stillness of the room. 

It was better this way, he thought. With such 
peace and quiet he could rest more easily. He 


could hold his thoughts away from him and see 
them at a distance. Otherwise he could be ut- 
terly alone. The evening paper he was pretend- 
ing to read had no significance. Once he had tried 
to look at the heavy type, to direct his mind to the 
forming of letters and words; but before his eyes 
they had become a meaningless blur. Only his 
thoughts were clear, sharply limned before him. 
Mina lowered her needle for a moment. A 
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scarcely audible sigh arose from her lips. Then 
resignedly she took it up again and with quick, 
deft motions shoved it back and forth through the 
cloth. He gazed at her as if actually seeing her 
for the first time. Her plump, round face seemed 
a trifle swollen and there were heavy dark rings 
under her eyes. He wondered just what she her- 
self might be thinking of. He had never before 
felt that such a vacancy or emptiness could exist 
between two persons — even strangers — as ex- 
isted now between him and Mina. Still, for the 
first time in his life he was learning that which he 
had never known. And in this was something of 
loneliness. 

That, after all, was the reason for his wanting 
silence. It fortified the solitude in which he 
could wrap himself as in a warm, protecting blan- 
ket. When noises interposed he felt an inward 
resentment flame up which resembled that of a 
person who is listening to delicate harmonies and 
suddenly hears an impinging discord. That eve- 
ning there had been many such periods of resent- 
ment. Each one had passed over finally, leaving 
him farther and farther back in his sudden and 
strange retreat. He was tense now, waiting for 
the next which must come and yet hoping that it 
would not come. But when the door-bell harshly 
jangled out again with a sound that cut the still- 
ness like a keen blade, he only lowered his paper 
as before and rather nervously glanced up. 

With a stolid deliberateness Mina took the 
sewing from her lap and placed it on the table. 
“I'll answer it,’? she said. Her voice had the 
strained, choked quality of one under the throes of 
deep emotion. She got up, sighing a little and 
catching her breath, as if she were a diver gaining 
the surface after a deep plunge. Then in an air 
of mute patience she walked across the room, dis- 
appearing beyond the portiéres of the hallway. 

The grate of the opening door and the swirl of 
voices in conversation floated into the room. He 
listened intently and all the time was thinking: 
“If they would only stay away! If they would 
only stay away!” It was a woman this time. He 
didn’t know who, but he could hear her voice. He 
could get bits of the conversation drifting closer. 
She was saying, “Yes, it’s such dampish weather 
we're having.” She entered the room still talking 
in low hurried tones to Mina, who was following. 

He stood up as Mina said: ‘You know Mrs. 
Holmquist, of course.” He nodded and again sat 
down in his chair. The talk continued incessantly. 
He heard the words and they were noises breaking 
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through the quiet maze of his own thoughts. A 
quick desire to leave the room came to him, but he 
stanched it impulsively. Where could he go any- 
way to be alone? He must remain here, as was 
proper, and give his attention to what they were 
saying, to all their hollow, meaningless words. 

Mrs. Holmquist was talking about her sister’s 
little girl, who had taken ill last week. ‘But the 
doctor,” she concluded, shaking her head mourn- 
fully, “‘says there’s no doubt she'll be all right 
now.” 

“Oh, don’t be too sure,” Mina added hur- 
riedly; “don’t be too sure. That’s what the doc- 
tor says. But you never know. I tell you, you 
never know. Didn’t the doctor say he'd come 
through? Didn’t the doctor say that?” She raised 
her voice now to an accusing pitch. He saw 
that the inevitable would happen, and yet he was 
unable to avert its happening. He was like a dog 
that implores only by a look. “Yes, he did say 
that,” Mina went on. “He did. He said: ‘In a 
few days he’ll be all right.’ Those were his 
words, his very words. And see what happened. 
See what —”’ 

She broke off abruptly and began to cry. Her 
shoulders twitched convulsively and a weak, quiv- 
ering sound escaped from behind her handker- 
chief. ‘‘Now Mina,” he said; “now Mina.” 

His words were meant to console, but he knew 
how ineffectual they were. This was the inevitable 
climax. Mrs. Holmquist, he could see, was look- 
ing rather guilty for thus turning the conversation, 
but somehow he had the certain knowledge that 
she was glad this scene had occurred. She would 
go from here tonight and say: “Yes, poor Mina 
Seldon is all broke up over it. Blames the doctor, 
poor thing.” He could hear her repeat those 
same words a dozen times over to as many differ- 
ent persons. And because of this he wanted to 
laugh. He wanted to laugh at her and shout for 
her to get out of his house. But he didn’t dare. 
He seemed constrained by some unalterable force, 
and he sat very tense and still, his hands clenched 
to the arms of his chair. 

Mrs. Holmquist violently sniffed and mechan- 
ically brushed her handkerchief over her eyes. 
She was a broad yet peculiarly angular woman 
and both her speech and actions seemed never to 
have been endowed with discretion. She arose 
now and walked over to Mina, laying her pudgy 
hand on her shoulder. ‘My dear,” she said, 


“you must bear up under this. God willed it so, 
and His will must be answered.” 
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Mina straightened up under this attention, her 
crying abated. “I’m all right now,” she said. 
“I’m all right. You must excuse me, but these 
spells just come this way as I think of it. It can’t 
be true, I say to myself. And still — it is true.” 

Mrs. Holmquist again settled herself in her 
chair, nodding understandingly. “I know how 
you feel,” she said. “I know just how you feel. 
When I heard of it I said: ‘No, you don’t mean 
it. That can’t be so. Why just the other day I 
saw him running around, looking so fine. And 
now you tell me this.’ No, I couldn’t believe it. 
I couldn’t believe my own ears.” 

At this Mina looked as if she were again on the 
verge of crying, and Mrs. Holmquist hastily 
added: “Still, my dear, these things come. As 
I’ve always said, it’s not for us to ask why. But 
they come to us and we got to bear up. We got 
to bear up under this what the Lord wills . 

Her body began to sway excitedly as her words 
reached an impassioned level. On this subject she 
was noted for her garrulity, and he wondered how 
Mina could listen with such an air of pathetic at- 
tentiveness. And still, he had now reached the 
place where he questioned nothing for very long a 
time. Even this present talk, which transcended 
all former talk, seemed weaker in resistance to his 
own thoughts. He no longer felt as if he must 
get up and do some violent thing, but that he must 
sit here always and wait and be calm and patient. 

The conversation drifted on interminably. 
Once when Mrs. Holmquist said something to 
him, he only nodded in reply, not hearing what 
she had said. Finally Mrs. Holmquist had got to 
the point of standing up, ready to leave, when 
Mina said: ‘‘Now would you like to see him? In 
the next room there.”’ She nodded tragically, and 
Mina with tightened lips followed her. 

And that was another thing he couldn’t do. He 
didn’t know why, but he must always be alone in 
there. Not even Mina must be there with him. 
Because if he were there alone, he suddenly felt, 
as in the silence of this room, that he was again in 
the sanctuary he had so carefully hallowed. 

Again Mrs. Holmquist’s voice droned out, 
quick and gushing. ‘Why, my dear,” she was 
saying, “he looks so lovely. So lovely!” She 
came back into the room, still talking. “Now if 
there’s anything I can do. If there’s anything at 
all . . .” Mina shook her head. He could 
tell she had been crying again. He stood up and 
said: “No, thank you. There’s nothing to be 
done. Nothing at all.” 
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Mrs. Holmquist glanced over at him compre- 
hendingly. Her look seemed to say: “Yes, I 
understand. Poor Mina — it’s been a hard blow 
for her.” Then she turned once more toward 
Mina, grasping her hand as gently as she might; 
and they walked out of the room. 

For a moment he stood after they had gone, his 
hand extended to the yellow gleam the lamp shed 
over the floor. Only there was no gleam of a 
lamp, no floor, no room. There was instead the 
sudden flash of golden hair and blue eyes, andthe 
murmuring tinkle of a child’s laughter. The sud- 
den flash—and then the room, the still and 
steady radiance of the lamp, and in the hallway the 
sound of a door closing and Mina’s returning 
steps. 

A dry, retching sob tore out from the depths of 
his throat. Then, hearing the steps drawing 
closer, he sat down as before. Again he took up 
his paper, and settled back for another interval of 
endless waiting. 


TWO POEMS 


By FREDERIC TEN Hoor 
AGAINST THIS SILENCE 


The trees we walked among were very still 
And dark against the gleaming of a hill 
Blue-white with snow, made colder by the light 
From something very far and very bright. 


Seeing this immobility that willed 

So resolutely nothing, we were stilled. 
Against this silence, what was there to say 
By creatures that live shrilly for a day? 


UNREST 


This is a strange way to respond; to bloom 
In words and measures, counted to conform 
To fashionable laws; and in a room 
Comfortably furnished and kept warm. 


I, man, a creature native to the earth, 
To rain and wind, to sun and sudden storm, 
Avoid with care the very pleasures birth 
Achieved for me, and hide me like a worm. 


Yes, it is strange; and I shall never be 
Fully at ease again until I lie 
Where earth reduces this timidity 
To something roots may lift up toward the sky. 








THE BELL 


By Rosert J. Harris 


The four men in the house were stricken dumb 
by the note of the bell; but it was Frothingham 
who first rose to his feet and attempted to open 
the door. The others, secure in their pride of 
having taken, after a search of a year, Frothing- 
ham, the greatest of thieves, remained as they 
were. They knew that he could not escape from 
the island where they had found him alone; but 
they knew nothing of the Frothingham of the past 
twelve months, nor why he whom they had 
“grilled” without success for hours should have 
rushed from them at that quavering note. They 
were surprised that there should be a bell on the 
island and that it should speak as if in distress; 
but Frothingham, knowing that the bell had no 
tongue, was in terror when he heard its voice. 

He threw himself from the single room and 
faced the sea. The bluff upon which the house 
stood extended before him for a furlong to the 
poop of the land. The bell had hung there, from 
a cross-piece in a structure of three timbers. The 
former owner of the island had salvaged it from a 
wreck and had set it up, with the binnacle — 
empty and unlit — and the wheel. The bell was 
scummed with green and inscribed in Russian. 

Frothingham had worn a track to the poop 
through the scant grass of the dunes. The gaping 
binnacle had fascinated him and, by night, he had 
employed himself in steering his island with the 
creaking wheel. He had learned to listen to the 
wake, the hissing of the coverlet of lace beneath 
which the shingle from one side of the poop was 
seized to go down like coal through a chute, and 
to revel in the sand which flowed, with a sigh, 
from the other flank. The island had then seemed 
to him to be making a swift passage toward 
morning. 

He had not given the bell a tongue because he 
wished to have for companionship on the island a 
second compelled silence. The island had been 
full of sound. The winter had sent against his 
sanity the hollow wind, the skirmish of sand, and 
the indiscriminated voices of the sea. . As he had 
steered, the dumbness of the bell had seemed a 
futility more than counterbalancing his own. If 
he was forced not to speak, then at least he had 
been able to quiet something which also had not 


The bell was a com- 
Its first cry 


been created for silence. 
panion. He had never struck it. 
would have driven him mad. 

The net of the wind, drawing through the 
darkness, enmeshed the particles of his mind and 
brought them together to the assurance that the 
bell had spoken, and to him, this side of hearing, 
with lips against the very reed of his brain. 

He roared, trying to utter in a single breathing 
all the outcries in his head, and especially to vomit 
against the wind the echoes of the bell. They 
were his agony. He had endured clamor for a 
year; he could, if need be, endure it for ever. 
But the echoes, even, were not sounds. They were 
a spice of molten metal on his brain. 

He found the path and ran, quickly. But he 
had paused too long. The three men in the house 
were astir. They were behind him, stumbling. 
They were on a path which they did not know. 
Frothingham did not stumble. 

“We'll shoot!” 

He laughed. ‘ 

They spat after him; but the track had swerved. 

The sea was suddenly quiet. Frothingham 
walked the poop. 

The sea began again to draw at the land, suck 
and draw; and Frothingham knew that it had al- 
ways been making only these two syllables, suck 
and draw. The dunes, standing between the sea 
and the house, had distorted the two syllables into 
many; but the dunes were not between the poop 
= the sea. In the dark he felt his way to the 

ell. 

The bell was gone. Half the poop was gone 
— sheared off by the sea. 

The sea cuts the land like a knife, or it cleaves 
the land like an ax. The sea murders the land 
and is acquitted. It licks the land, like a steer 
passing its tongue on the salt; its kisses are slaver- 
ings and it carries its storm concealed beneath its 
cloak while it solicits the land. It carries its 
cleaver and its ax where the land cannot perceive 
them. It makes its love in the dusk and lulls the 
“8 but in the dark it rises and stands over the 
and. 

These were Frothingham’s thoughts, at the 
edge of the landslide. He knew now that the bell, 
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falling, must have cried out only when it struck 
one of its own timbers, before the hand of the sea 
was laid over its mouth. 

He leaped down after the bell, struggling in 
the slide of sand — for it was on that side of the 
bluff that the poop had fallen — and he heard his 
takers on the brink above him declaring again 
that they would shoot. This time he did not 
laugh, for the sand and the sea both had him; and 
the sea was louder than the bell had been in the 
room, and the sand entangled him at its ease. 

He broke the grip of the sand. The waves 
then had him. 

He was cast upon the shore seven times; and 
seven times taken back. 

Near him, he saw the face of the bluff begin to 
move, and above, with increasing speed, a tawny 
upper lip came down upon the teeth of the surf. 
He thought he saw the three men on the verge 
come down with it, as he wrenched himself away 
from the slide which was scattered, like an in- 
gredient, boiling, into the broth about him. The 
rip, swinging across the point, flung its arm 
against his waist and snatched him. 

It snatched him into a bay and brought him out 
again. It skimmed a second point, and a great 
wave, following its interference of lesser waves, 
rejected him from the sea. 

As soon as might be, he rose. He knew the 
shore. He was on his own island. He was not 
far, even yet — and there seemed to have been no 
time since he had leaped down toward the bell — 
from the house. Its light was still to be seen, 
shining from two openings. There was no shade 
on the window and the door was not yet shut. 
His enemies had not returned. Perhaps they 
were dead. Frothingham did not know — but he 
knew that he was no longer their prisoner. His 
liberty, at that moment, was uppermost in his 
mind. 

Time began again. The minutes passed, and 
the hours. The lamp in his house burned on, 
showing to him the gash of the doorway, and, un- 
merged, the wasting of the light through the other 
wound of the window. 

Frothingham lay in his form, twitching the 
grasses over and tying them together for a cover. 
The water sank from him into the sand, and grad- 
ually, as he curved himself deeper, he warmed 
with his body an oven of content. He dragged 
his roof lower until the sand trickled down on 
him, and he was half-buried, a creature of the 
sand, burrowing. 
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Ever so often his head went up and he sniffed, 
toward the house, with suspicion toward the light. 
They had not closed the door. He had not seen 
them against the light, returning. 

The hours went on, immeasurably. 

He was altogether warm now. His despera- 
tion exceeded his fear of the trap. They might be 
lying in wait for him at the house or near it, but 
his dread was now more of being alone than of 
being taken. He had not been alone — he had 
not been a living man but a dumb creature like the 
bell, until they came; but, because they had come 
and had talked to him and made him speak, he 
had found that he was a man and still valuable to 
men. They had made him a man again, to the 
fear of being without company, and now, mali- 
ciously, they were torturing him by not allowing 
him to see them. He felt the need of the idea 
that their bodies moved in that room, that their 
voices moved in that room, that they would come 
back into it and impart to him, by that vibration 
which passes from man to man, even in silence, 
the companionship which all men have in a com- 
mon horror of solitariness and of extinction. 

As the hope died that they would ever be his 
companions he became again the hunted beast. 

On hands and knees he skirted the lower grass 
behind the house. He made one circle of the 
house, a circle which cut the pathway down to the 
poop. He arched himself over the path and did 
not touch it. They might go back over the path- 
way, inch by inch, and find from the scent that he 
had returned. They might have the same senses 
as he was obtaining. There was a new vibrance 
in his upper lip, as if it wished to snarl back from 
his teeth; there was a movement along his scalp 
from behind his ears, a stiffening of his neck, an 
erection of the hairs on his neck. His head held 
itself aloft in fear; his hands padded themselves; 
his knees gripped and would not let him fall back- 
wards. 

He had completed his circle. The form was 
marked for him by a taller tuft of grass. From 
it, behind the tuft, he reconnoitred. He rose on 
his haunches, tossing his head from side to side, 
high with half his stature. His new senses did not 
belong to man; but he was still, from the loins up- 
ward, half a man. 

The lamp in the house where he had been liv- 
ing produced in him a sense of duality. He felt 
that the erect creature which had been himself was 
awake, walking somewhere on the island. He 
dreaded himself. He feared to cross the path of 
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himself striding erect. There had been three oth- 
ers with that other Frothingham. He had led 
them to a high place and they had followed him 
down to the sea. Their bodies were being beaten 
now on the sand. 

He did not see them. He did not need to see 
them, to know where they were. With his new 
equipment of senses he knew where each one was 
—how one was half in the sand and another 
wholly in the sea, how they lifted themselves or 
were lifted, and how they sank down, and how, 
under one of them, was the bell. 

He must have the bell. He must have it, to 
roll it in his paws, to throw it from him, to catch 
it when it was thrown, to retrieve it, to bring it 
back in his paws to the poop, to lie licking it over 
with his tongue, to taste the tarnish of water and 
wind. 

He came back to the poop, slinking close to the 
scant grass, and put his head warily over the 
fragile edge of the bluff. There were the three, 
lying, where the tide was retreating from them. 
His knees, trailing behind his body, checked him 
at last in the crusts of sod at the foot of the slide. 

He turned the body of the leader over with his 
paws, turned it over and over, for the bell; but 
the bell was deeper. He threw the sand behind 
him in a steady rain, on either side, as he dug. 
His hind legs were sucked back by the retreating 
tide — but he had the bell. He worked, bleeding 
from the sand, kneeling now on the body of the 
man, head-foremost in the hole, with all of both 
his forefeet under the bell. Using the body as his 
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fulcrum, he lifted, and the bell came from its 
case. It threw him backward into the sea, where 
it was itself light and easy to recover. 

He rolled it up the shore, above the mark of 
the tide. 

The sea was greying. The morning was com- 
ing up on his trap, the island. The sea was dying. 
It rolled the three bodies dispassionately. 

Frothingham got upon his haunches without 
anger against them. They, too, had done what 
they could; but they were dead. He lived. And 
the light in the house — he could not see it, from 
tidemark under the bluff, but he knew that it 
burned, that it would burn for an hour after dawn 
— the light in the house would not let him ap- 
proach. 

He would live on, hereafter, without the arti- 
fice of light, with the door open, with the bell 
rolling on the sand, stifled at last, with three 
bodies rolling in the sea. 

The sea was greying, and the greyness lifted 
him up. Over him stood the wreck of the poop. 
Above the poop feebly stood the stars. But on 
the poop, without bell or binnacle, was the wheel. 

He dragged himself to it, clutching first to its 
lowest, and then to its fullest height, a malefactor 
broken on the wheel. 

Erect, not looking on his house where the light 
would soon be dying, he began cautiously to steer 
his island through the shoals — clinging to the 
wheel, his arms stretched to their extremity, a 
man newly called on watch by the most feeble and 
the faintest of his stars. 


TO PAUL ROBESON 


By EpirH CHAPMAN 


You came into that cheap and vulgar hall, 
Bearing so firm the banner of your race 
That, as you let it spread from wall to wall, 
It clothed and changed and purified the place. 
Dark music poured as from a wound, like blood, 
And yet your eyes glowed, and you seemed to stand 
So sure, I thought that I’d misunderstood, 
Until I looked aside and saw your hand. 
All of the power and passion and despair 
Of genius, which you’ve taught ‘your face to hide, 
Made your thin hand too sensitive to bear, 
So sheer was it with beauty, taut with pride, 
Quick with intelligence, and forced to wear 
Its life out, fighting grimly at your side. 














DROUGHT 


By Leo L. Warp 


His pulse came like spurts of fever at his tem- 
ples. It wasn’t six o’clock yet, but the sun was 
already a white sheet of flame high above the 
prairie. The earth was like powder. He could 
feel its heat through his shoes as he walked on 
behind the horses. He pulled the team into the 
cornfield. As he worked about the plow, lifting 
the neckyoke and fastening the tugs, he heard the 
dry rattle of the corn blades whenever he brushed 
against them. He picked up the lines and stood 
for a moment looking across the fields out of 
closely puckered eyes. The corn stretched away, 
grayish and dead in the blinding light. He knew 
every blade in the fields was cooked and shriv- 
elled by the drought. Farther away he saw other 
cornfields, mere strips of gray haze drifting to- 
ward the shimmering horizon. 

The man stepped over the iron seat of the 
plow, then called to the horses in a hollow com- 
mand. The team moved away into the field. A 
cloud of dust arose about the plow, almost hiding 
the man riding along on the low seat. The cloud, 
lengthening as the team walked on, kept crawling 
slowly across the field. 

Sometimes at the ends of the field the man 
would let the team rest for a while before moving 
into the next row. The dust cloud would thin 
slowly away. The man would sit staring quietly 
at the horses. He could feel the dust stinging in 
his nostrils and choking him, the veins at his tem- 
ples swelling and ebbing with his breath. He 
noticed the dirty splashes of white on the hind 
legs of the horses, where the tugs had rubbed the 
sweat to lather. He saw the quick movement of 
the horses’ bellies as they stood there panting. 
Then his eyes would drift off over the field. 
Everywhere the heat was wreathing visibly up- 
ward from the earth into the vast white sky. 
Farther away he could see other teams plowing, 
dirty smudges of cloud trailing through a sea of 
quivering light. 

The plowing continued. Row followed row, 
until the man’s eyes were half blinded by the dust 
that kept puffing and eddying up from the ashy 
corn blades moving always beneath him. His 
arms ached and throbbed as they guided the heavy 
shanks. The sun burned through his clothes and 


crawled over his skin beneath his shirt and over- 
alls. Sometimes his whole body felt parched and 
numb, as if all his blood were dry within him. 

From time to time he took a drink of the warm 
water from the jug which he kept under the leaves 
of a burdock at the end of the field. He did not 
realize how hot the water was. It tasted almost 
fresh and cool to his parched lips. He would 
pour a little of the water over his dirty wrists, 
and maybe splash some across his forehead. ‘Then 
he would put his wide straw hat back on his head, 
step on to the plow, and move into the field again. 

Noon came. Amidst the intense stillness the 
tug chains clinked with a thin hot sound as he un- 
hitched the sweating horses. Their stench was 
acrid as he walked through the dust behind them, 
moving slowly toward the barn. 

The barn was full of dead, motionless heat. 
He quickly fed the horses, dumping the hard ears 
into their boxes, piling a large bundle of hay into 
the manger. He heard a slobbering and steady 
grinding as the horses bit into the corn. He 
tossed the pitchfork carelessly into a corner and 
went toward the house. 

At dinner he ate mechanically, hardly saying 
anything, with his eyes fixed on the plate of steam- 
ing food. From time to time he could feel sweat 
coming on his brow and under his clothes. He 
heard his wife moving to and from the kitchen. 
Then he felt rather than saw her sitting there on 
the other side of the table. She seemed very far 
away from him, and strangely cool and comfort- 
able. Even the child did not come to stand be- 
side him now, or pull at his shirt and ask him to 
put jelly on her bread. 

After another cup of the strong coffee he got 
up from the table and went out to the big maple 
tree beside the porch, where he lay wearily upon 
the shaded grass. The seared blades of the grass 
tickled the sensitive, burned skin on the back of 
his neck. A locust slit the noon stillness from 
high in the tree. After a while he seemed to 
awake suddenly from a kind of dull sleep. He 
got up slowly and moved away toward the barn. 
A quick chirping voice came after him. He 
turned and saw that it was the child standing with 
her mother in the door. The woman was smiling 
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down at the child. He thought the thin voice 
was telling him to be sure and come back in time 
for supper. He managed to wave stiffly towards 
the house before stepping into the barn. 

Out in the field the corn stood very still and 
dead about him. The iron plow was like fire 
when he touched it. As he rode off into the first 
row the sun began cooking his bent back. The 
sweat that had moistened his whole body during 
the noon hour was now dried into his skin. His 
clothes felt stiff and hard, like a sheath of hot 
metal enclosing his body. The heat wavered up 
from the dusty earth beneath him, parching the 
skin of his face to the crispness of paper. 

Whenever he stopped at the ends of the field 
now, he saw the drooping heads of the horses 
through the lifting dust. Their sides still panted, 
but there were no patches of dirty lather on their 
legs. He knew that it had become so hot that the 
sweat was drying into their hides. Out beyond 
the team the prairie was more indistinct than be- 
fore, a vague disk of seething heat. 

Sometimes as he rode along above the rows he 
felt dazed for long moments and a quick lightness 
seemed to go eddying through his head. But this 
would go away again, and the dust and the heat 
would burn fiercely and steadily into his body as 
before. 

After a while he tried to glance upward occa- 
sionally, as if measuring the slow decline of the 
sun. But the white flames burned down into his 
tace, and only left a jabbing ache behind his eyes. 
After that the shares would sometimes tear the 
cornstalks from the hills. But the man was too 
dazed to grow angry. He could only pull the 
shanks heavily back into place, and ride on in a 
kind of fevered stupor, feeling a strange indiffer- 
ence to everything. 

Now an intenser stillness seemed to fill the 
whole prairie. Even the dust appeared to stand 
still about the plow. Only the heat moved, wa- 
vering steadily upward from the earth. But the 
man on the plow only felt the dead ache that 
seemed to go pounding through his body, and the 
dry flame that was parching his blood. He did 
not notice the intenser stillness that had come into 
the heat about him. He saw nothing of the cloud 
that had appeared at the western edge of the 
prairie. 

At first it was only a dark spot beyond the 
white haze of horizon. But it spread rapidly up- 
ward and grew steadily darker. Soon it had be- 
come a mass of slaty blackness. And now it was 
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shooting up from the earth in a column of solid 
murk, thrusting stark, jagged edges up the sky, 
yet moving always with a strange stillness and an 
awful strength, like some giant living thing. 

Then far away, on all the low hills of the prai- 
rie, small whirling clouds of dust were rising. In 
one quick instant the wind had come rushing out 
of the black centre of the storm. 

The man on the plow had just turned the 
horses at the farther end of the field, to let them 
rest for a little while. He had noticed nothing of 
the rising cloud, but had gone on riding through 
the last corn row, half blinded by the dust. But 
before all the dust had risen from about the plow, 
a breath of the coming wind reached him. At first 
it came in quick hot puffs, then became almost im- 
mediately cooler and steadier. The dull eyes of 
the man opened in a wide, dazed stare over the 
heads of the horses. His mouth began working 
helplessly, like that of an excited child. His 
whole face was suddenly wild with gladness and 
wonder. 

Just then the black cloud seemed to leap higher, 
seething and tumbling at its summit. Great piling 
billows spurted out from it, and broke in a mad 
race up the sky. The man still sat motionless 
upon the plow. His excited eyes watched the 
dark wall now reaching fiercely toward the sun. 
A few moments later he felt the shadow which 
fled swiftly over the field, past himself and his 
team. He knew the terrible white sky had been 
instantly blotted away. He saw the deeper dark- 
ness that now came quickly out of the west. He 
felt a new strength in the wind, pressing a fresher 
coolness into the burnt skin of his face. 

The man was now climbing off the plow, as if 
only half realizing what he was doing. He stood 
there beside one of the high wheels, his tall figure 
leaning slightly forward into the force of the 
wind, his hat clutched tremblingly before him. 
His eyes were still fixed upward, staring with 
frenzied joy at the black, moving sky. But sud- 
denly he seemed to see all the darkness rent into 
huge segments. Great prongs of flame shot 
downward across the sky. The. man started hesi- 
tantly toward the team, as if vaguely remember- 
ing the danger of the iron plow. A moment later 
he ran to the horses’ tugs and began unhitching 
with frantic haste. His voice now rose, shouting 
at the horses above the steady drone of the wind. 
Then just as the team moved slowly from the 
plow, the man felt the first great slashes of the 
rain drive past him. 
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At first the horses went reluctantly into the 
storm. But as the shouting behind them rose 
higher and higher, they soon broke into a lunging 
gallop along one of the corn rows. The man had 
thrown the buckled ends of the lines about his 
shoulders. And now he felt the horses pulling 
him violently forward. Each of his steps became 
a long easy leap into the full force of the storm. 
He could hear the vibrant roar of the wind in his 
ears. He felt the great sudden weight of the 
rain beating and crashing against him. Solid tor- 
rents of water poured over him, drenching his 
whole body. A great coolness kept flushing over 
his hot tingling breast. He felt the cold streams 
of the rain go washing down his sides and his 
thighs. Sometimes his half closed eyes could see 
the dense banks of water that came dipping and 
plunging toward him just before they broke and 
went crashing past. And through every rift in 
the rain he saw his corn flashing and flashing be- 
neath him. Suddenly he realized how all the 
fields of the prairie were drinking in the great 
coolness of the rain. A kind of crazed gladness 
seemed to possess him. His voice broke above 
the hollow roar of the wind. And now he was 
laughing and shouting wildly, his voice sometimes 
rising almost to a kind of sobbing frenzy, as he 
went leaping on through the storm. 

A half minute later the team swerved out of 
the cornfield in a dead run. They galloped on 
through the open gate of the farmlot and then 
came almost to an abrupt stop, slipping and 
splashing through the muddy puddles in front of 
the barn. The man flung the lines from his 
shoulders and ran to unsnap the team’s checks. 
He slapped each horse over the rump as it scur- 
ried toward the barn. Inside the barn, there was 
a slight lingering heat. But the man only stopped 
to slip wet bridles from the horses’s steaming 
heads. Then he stepped out of the barn and 
went toward the house in a kind of leaping run. 
Again he felt the storm beating over him, more 
violently than before. The rain swept between 
the house and barn in hard plunging gusts. He 
felt its cold spray stinging his face for an instant 
before each solid pile of water smashed against 
his shoulders. But the man leaned far forward 
as he ran, and he was laughing breathlessly as he 
leaped on through the storm. Then suddenly his 
house loomed before him out of a flying bank of 
rain. 

The man lunged up into the porch, where he 
found his wife and his child waiting for him, hud- 
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dled together back in the farthest sheltered cor- 
ner. The woman was hugging the child deep into 
the knees of her dress. They both stared up at 
him, half fearful, half smiling. Suddenly the man 
broke into a chuckling laugh, then reached quickly 
down and yanked the child out of the woman’s 
arms. He lifted her to his shoulder with a great 
swoop, then turned and pointed a wet arm out 
into the storm. The child’s voice rose in a little 
whimpering laugh. The man’s big hand pulled 
her head down into his bare neck, rumpling her 
curls over his wet face. But now he felt the 
woman frantically dragging the child down from 
his shoulder. He only laughed again, and went 
on gazing into the storm. He stepped out nearer 
the porch railing. The fine spray of the rain 
blew down from the porch eaves into his face. 
The man could feel little cold streams trickling 
down his neck, beneath his open shirt. He heard 
the constant tear and slash of the rain through 
the trees above the house. He saw, everywhere, 
huge masses of water looping and tumbling upon 
the wind. Between the driving gusts of the 
storm, he caught dim glimpses of his barn stand- 
ing in a shiny black lake that covered the farm- 
yard. Sometimes his eyes tried to peer past the 
barn towards his cornfields, but he could see noth- 
ing. Then behind him, as if far away, he heard 
the sudden voice of his wife. She was telling him, 
almost petulantly, that he should change his 
clothes — he was all soaked through. But he 
only laughed again, carelessly as if to himself, 
and went on gazing into the storm. 

After a little while the man saw the solid walls 
of rain thinning and breaking in the wind. He 
knew the storm was slackening. Soon only heavy 
gusts of mist were blowing between the house and 
the barn. The wind now came in quick breathless 
puffs. It rose in a last wild gust, blowing all the 
mist before it. Then it seemed to die away, with 
a sigh that dropped down suddenly out of the wet 
trees. The dark heavy air was no longer streaked 
with rain. The wet barn stood black and sharp 
against a slaty distance. The corn beyond the 
barn lay dark and green, like a lake rising out of 
the last mists of the rain. 

The odor of damp earth came into the porch 
— the smell of wet grass, the fainter smell of wet 
corn carried out of the fields by the spent storm. 
The man smiled as his eyes moved slowly over all 
the stark outlines of the prairie. He felt the 
whole earth living again. And deep within him, 
he felt his breath coming fresh and cool. 
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He was turning from the porch rail, but 
stopped to look again at the prairie. Then cold 
dead air pushed suddenly up into the porch. The 
man felt its pressure against his cheek. His fore- 
head was instantly white, and a quick fear had 
fixed the lines of his face. Now a kind of distant 
clattering arose. The man heard it growing 
louder, and coming rapidly closer. Then, only a 
few moments later, he saw the first white pebbles 
of the hail come dancing over the grass of the 
yard. 

The man stood motionless upon the porch, his 
face stricken into a twisted stare. But his eyes 
saw nothing except the white slanting walls of the 
hail. He was only half conscious of the hollow 
din on the roof above him. He hardly heard the 
loud crashing in the trees above the house. He 
was listening only to a fainter shatter that came 
from farther away. The man knew this was the 
hail sweeping over all his corn. 

Then the loud crashing had suddenly ceased. 
The man stared at the last tattered sheet of the 
hail moving past the black lines of his barn. He 
heard a thin clatter die away over the distant prai- 
rie. Then he felt only the great stillness that 
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seemed to be settling everywhere over the earth. 

Slowly the man’s hands dropped and rested 
upon the railing before him. His shoulders 
drooped limply forward. His whole body was 
bent and humped over the railing of the porch. 
His tortured eyes were staring out at the corn- 
field beyond the barn. 

But a wild glow was suddenly spreading every- 
where before him. He saw it falling like red 
flame across his corn. The sun had broken from 
the low west. Each hill of the corn now seemed 
to stand sharp and vivid before his eyes. But he 
could tell that the blades were all gone. He knew 
that he was looking only at the shattered and 
blasted stumps of his corn. 

Suddenly he felt a hand pulling at his wet 
sleeve. He knew it was his wife. He heard her 
telling him that he should go into the house now. 
He kept his face averted while he spoke, for his 
eyes had become suddenly wet and _ blurred. 
“No,” he said kindly, ‘I must go out to the barn 
now. Haven’t even unharnessed the horses yet.” 
Then he stepped heavily down from the porch and 
walked slowly away through the mud of the 
farmyard. 


THE FABLE OF THE GENTLE READER AND 
THE FOUNDERS OF A SCHOOL 


By MAuDE WILLIAMS MARTIN 


Once upon a time there was a group of fearless 
young intellectuals who said to the Gentle Reader, 
“Reader, we are the few rare souls to whom it has 
been given to see life whole. Come along with us, 
and we will show you life as it is.” And the 
Reader, who, in spite of previous unpleasant ex- 
periences in coming along with rare souls and 
seeing life as they said it was, is still astonishingly 
naive and trustful, gave his hand to the rare souls 
and set forth to view life whole. 

And the rare souls led the Reader through val- 
leys of lewdness and over mountains of profanity 
and bloodshed. And, though the Reader was not 
squeamish, and had plenty of guts himself, he 
presently began to show signs of weariness and 
disgust. “Rare souls,” he complained, “I hope 
you don’t mind my saying that life seems an ex- 
ceedingly noisy, dirty, sordid thing.” 


The rare souls beamed on the Reader approv- 
ingly. “Not at all. On the contrary, we are de- 
lighted with your penetration. You get us per- 
fectly.” 

“But,” protested the Reader, “I have always 
been under the impression that not all life —” 

“Wrong!” spoke the rare souls as a single man. 
“The influence of the late unlamented nineteenth 
century, no doubt.” 

And, giving the Reader a rough jerk, they 
towed him along through endless stretches of 
slime and filth; and the Reader marveled that so 
many sewers could contrive to empty on a single 
highway. By and by he inquired deferentially, 
“Rare souls, are there no paths through life as it is 
that are a little — uh — less offensive to the eye 


and ear and nostril? You know, I just don’t 
like —” 
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“Good God!” howled the rare souls derisively. 
‘He says he doesn’t like life as it is! As if that 
mattered! You haven’t had enough roughage in 
your literary diet. You'll love this sort of thing, 
Reader, when you get used to it.”’ 

“Still,” persisted the Reader mildly — he was a 
shy soul, and very anxious to please — “I seem to 
recall, on some of my sight-seeing trips with other 
rare souls, glimpsing far-away prospects of peace 
and beauty, and even, occasionally, if you can tol- 
erate the mention of it, a something not unlike 
moral grandeur — ” 

“All damned rot!” spat out the rare souls, 
again as one man. “Shall we never have done 
with that Victorian pifle? Come now,” gruffly. 
“If you want to see things as they are, here’s the 
low-down on thugs and bandits. We'll show you 
how they look, how they blaspheme, how they 
treat their Molls.” The countenances of the rare 
souls lit up with ecstasy as they hurried breath- 
lessly on. ‘See those hussies drinking at that 
table? What we mean to show you is that their 
sex irregularities are so highly regular as to be 
scarcely irregular at all. We shall lay bare, abso- 
lutely bare, the bodies and souls, not to mention 
the vocabularies, of these abandoned creatures.” 

“But, my dears!” protested the Reader, looking 
as if he were going to be sick all over the place. 
“Pray don’t trouble yourselves on my account. 
You’ve shown me so much already that in a pinch 
my imagination could supply me with a few dirty 
little details.” 

The Reader mopped his brow, and when he had 
slightly recovered he went on commiseratingly, 
“These are very distressing conditions, really, and 
] shall be glad to do anything I can to help relieve 
them. May I ask, rare souls, what your — uh — 
plan is?” 

For a whole minute the rare souls stared in- 
credulously at the Reader. Then they burst into 
uproarious laughter. “Hell’s bells!” they shouted. 
“What do you think we are? A Y. M. C. A.? 
We're observers of life, not uplifters.” 

“I see,” replied the Reader apologetically. “I 
beg your pardon, I’m sure. I’m afraid I’m a bit 
old-fashioned about such matters. Just between 
us, you know, I get very little pleasure or profit 
from the continued contemplation of misery and 
depravity which I can do nothing to relieve.” 

More raucous laughter. ‘For Christ’s sake, 
Reader, don’t be a damn fool. You have to learn 
to love life as it is, stripped of sham and artificial- 
ity. Here, now, is something you'll relish. You 
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just couldn’t help it. See that rickety two-story 
building? There’s a bootlegger’s joint below, and 
a bawdy house above. Here,” they were dragging 
the reluctant Reader through an alley filled with a 
terrific stench and din, ‘‘you get a cross-section of 
life—” The rest of their explanation was lost in 
the prolonged rat-tat-tat of machine guns, as the 
gang upstairs mowed down a friend of theirs who 
was “on the spot.” 

“It seems to be a very cross section indeed,” 
faltered the Reader, struggling to hold his nose 
and stop both his ears with the inadequate number 
of hands at his disposal. “You can’t think how 
grateful I am to you, rare souls, for this person- 
ally conducted bit of slumming. Now, if you 
don’t mind, let’s get on and see how the other half 
lives. For even you will agree, I suppose, that 
love is not always lust, and the old-fashioned vir- 
tues of gentleness and modesty and kindness and 
unselfishness and self-sac —” 

“What the hell!” exploded the rare souls. 
Hitherto they had treated the Reader with amused 
contempt; but now they lost all patience with him. 
“You've missed the whole point, man. There 
isn’t, and never was, any other half. Can’t you 
understand ?” 

“T don’t believe it!” retorted the Reader, for- 
getting, for the moment, the courtesy due to his 
superiors. “I don’t believe a word of it. Why, 
look at me, rare souls. I’m no saint, but I’ve 
never been drunk in my life. And neither,” in- 
dignantly, “has my wife or my daughter. And 
what’s more,” he continued warmly, pretending 
not to hear the derisive titters which greeted his 
outburst, “though I live in what you'd call a hick 
town, not all my men friends are ruffians or liber- 
tines, and not all my women friends are courte- 
sans.” 

Completely restored to tolerance by this evi- 
dence of the Reader’s lack of sophistication, the 
rare souls stroked their little moustaches and 
stared complacently into the obscene distance. 

“You simply can’t be right,” pursued the Read- 
er, more to himself than to the rare souls. “And 
yet,” reflectively, “nobody who wasn’t right could 
possibly be so cocksure as you fellows.” 

“Right? Hell, Big Boy, of course we’re right! 
Don’t we ‘make’ the best magazines in the coun- 
try? Haven't the critics practically all taken the 
count? Look at that line over yonder. Half a 
block long. Women, too, lots of them. You’d 
think it was a basement lingerie sale. Well, that 
building’s a library, and the crowd is fighting to 
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get hold of our latest books. Everybody, every- 
body,” they repeated impressively, “is reading us.” 

Now, since the stoutest hearted Reader always 
quails before these awful words, and since ours 
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was a very Gentle Reader, indeed, with nothing of 
the pachyderm about him, he meekly fell into line 
and waited patiently, he too, for the latest master- 
piece of the Sewer-and-Bandit School. 

Moral? Don’t be archaic! There isn’t any. 


I'VE BEEN READING — 


By Joun T. 


Some New NoveEts 

Those of us who know the fine work which Rollo 
Walter Brown has done in biography and in his book on 
The Creative Spirit have expected a fine thing in his first 
novel, The Firemakers (Coward-McCann, $2.50). We 
have not been disappointed. This is a sound and satis- 
fying novel, with a quality of sincerity about it too rare 
in current fiction. Mr. Brown tells in a closely woven 
series of dramatic incidents the story of a little group of 
people in the coal mining district of southeastern Ohio. 
The coal industry is not merely a background in the book, 
but an important dramatic force, and the miners and their 
wives and children are presented vividly in their daily 
relation to the mine. The impression given of the own- 
ers and operators, through their representatives who ap- 
pear in the book, is largely that of the miners themselves. 
Its richness of significant detail gives this novel real value 
as a document in the recording and interpretation of mod- 
ern American life. 

The greater significance of The Firemakers, however, 
lies in its presentation of the effect of our modern indus- 
trial and educational systems upon creative impulse in the 
arts. The central character of the novel is a young miner 
who not only desires freedom from the mines and econ- 
omic independence, but has as well the authentic impulse 
toward creation—in this case, of beautiful forms in clay. 
The story of his efforts to obtain help from the state edu- 
cational authorities is grimly amusing; that of his ulti- 
mate defeat by processes of economic change—the coming 
of the “tin can age” which destroys the demand for the 
products of his small pottery—is heartbreaking. For 
many years Rollo Walter Brown has been the friend and 
helper of young and struggling creative workers in many 
parts of the country. He has known at first hand not a 
few such stories as he has told here, and he has recognized 
the terrible meaning for America of the wholesale stifling 
of creative endeavor which has accompanied the more and 
more complete industrialization and commercialization of 
our life. The Firemakers is a powerful dramatic expres- 
sion of what he has seen and what the country as a whole 
needs to see. It is Mr. Brown’s triumph as a writer that 
it is a moving and convincing novel as well. 

Harry Harrison Kroll’s The Cabin in the Cotton (Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith, $2.00) is another novel in 
which economic conflict and change form ‘a dominating 
dramatic force. Cotton plantations near the Mississippi 
are the setting; the struggle between owners and tenants 
—between the powerful planters and the poor whites, 
“peckerwoods,” and Negroes—affords the real theme of 
the story. 
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Mr. Kroll writes with a genuine and intimate ac- 
quaintance with his material. In innumerable details of 
speech, action, dress, food—in tenants’ cabins, in the 
company store, on roads and fields—the book has a truly 
amazing vigor and richness, a strong sense of actuality. 
But in grasp of his characters and situations Mr. Kroll 
is less successful. The major characters seem to me 
largely sentimentalized and somewhat inconsistent. Too 
many incidents are sensationalized in fairly obvious fash- 
ion. The novel thus has the somewhat anomalous ef- 
fect of forceful authenticity in most of its details and yet 
of weakness and artificiality as a whole. Perhaps this 
was due to Mr. Kroll’s desire to make an absorbing and 
exciting story which would have a chance of carrying to 
many readers his view of cotton raising and the social 
and economic conditions attendant upon it. Mr. Kroll’s 
suggestions for reform seem to me perhaps too easy to be 
sound; but the novel has the fine virtue,of presenting 
both sides of the problem—the planter’s side as well as 
that of the tenants—and this inclusiveness, added to the 
racy vitality of much of its detail, gives the book impor- 
tance, 

I wonder what the other admirers of Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts’ earlier work are thinking about her new novel, 
A Buried Treasure (Viking, $2.50). I own myself dis- 
appointed. I regard The Time of Man as one of the 
finest of all our regional novels. I was deeply moved by 
My Heart and My Flesh, and I heralded Jingling in the 
Wind with as unreserved delight as could have been ex- 
pressed by any reader. I thought that this new novel of 
Kentucky farm life would give me some of these former 
pleasures. 

But for the most part I was bored by this story when 
I wasn’t actively out of patience with it. There are 
pages of great beauty in A Buried Treasure, and details 
and incidents of significance to be remembered. But as 
a whole I think Miss Roberts has not given us the book 
she hoped to make. She took admittedly slight material 
and hoped—through delicacy in presentation of mood and 
character, through symbolism, and through the meaty 
suggestiveness of her style—to achieve a book of abundant 
meaning and power. What seems to me her failure is 
due, at least in part, to the very style which should be a 
source of strength. I don’t know that I should ever have 
used for Miss Roberts’ prose the adjective “incompar- 
able” ‘which the publisher’s blurb indulges in; but the 
virtues of poetic suggestiveness and of sure rhythm which 
were present in The Time of Man, for example, are 
largely lacking here. In their place are a wilful com- 
plexity alternating with a conscious simplicity: a style 
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that is constantly asserting itself, like a too-definite dec- 
orative pattern on a floor, and that not infrequently 
thrusts up a stumbling-strip to trip and irritate. 

I hope that other readers may like this novel better 
than I have, for I would be glad to believe myself wrong 
about it: I want very earnestly to see Miss Roberts real- 
ize the rich promise of her earlier work. Perhaps it is 
possible that she has been beguiled a little by too much 
showering of “incomparables.” 


For YOUNGER READERS 

In The Circle of the Braves (Stokes, $2.00), Wolfe 
Thompson has written a really first rate book for boys 
and girls of junior high school age. Older readers will 
find it absorbing—at least I did; and I predict confidently 
that it is a book which boys of twelve or so, especially, 
will read over and over with delight. 

As the title suggests, it is a story of American Indians: 
specifically, of Algonquin life before the coming of the 
white men. It is in its material basis that The Circle of 
the Braves has first claim to special consideration: it is 
no hasty and superficial piece of writing, giving a false or 
conventional picture of Indian life. On the contrary, it 
is enriched by the products of very extensive and discrim- 
inating research, and is sound in every detail so far as 
the best modern ethnological scholarship can insure. But 
the result is no dull and factual volume. Wolfe Thomp- 
son is a fiction maker of extraordinary ability, and the 
proof of this is the unflagging interest and genuineness in 
the appeal of this book. There are few new books for 
readers of this age which one can recommend at all. 
Rare indeed is one which merits such enthusiasm as does 
this. 

Another book of high merit, this time one for younger 
readers, is Ruth Harshaw’s The Council of the Gods 
(Thomas S. Rockwell Co., $2.00). It is a new retelling 
of much of the substance of Greek mythology, centered 
about the dramatic core of the story of Persephone. The 
book escapes being merely another “myth book,” and 
achieves genuine interest and definite value for readers 
of elementary and junior high school age, both through 
the choice and arrangement of material and through the 
really remarkable style in which Mrs, Harshaw has writ- 
ten. Her prose is simple and vigorous, rich in image- 
evoking words and phrases, and yet so dignified and son- 
orous that it affords a worthy setting for the numerous 
quotations from the Homeric Hymns and from various 
poetic sources. It is excellent for reading aloud, and 
will contribute toward the general development of a sense 
of rhythm. 

The good writing of The Council of the Gods is sup- 
ported by unusually good typography and general book 
design. The many illustrations by Nicholas Kaissaroff 
are interesting, though not so distinguished as the text. 

Mr. Leon F. Whitney had a chance for a really fine 
book for boys and girls in his Pigeon City (McBride, 
$2.00) ; but the interest and value of the book lie almost 
wholly in the material, and very little in the fashion of 
its telling. Perhaps one should not quarrel with the 
general plan of the book, though I think even young 
readers will recognize and distrust the falseness of the 
endless series of easy victories which constitute the career 
of the young pigeon raisers. One must resent, however, 
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the failure of the writer to give any real sense of prac- 
tical procedure in caring for pigeons—of the difficult and 
unpleasant as well as the enjoyable sides of pigeon raising 
—in a book which professes to give boys and girls a real 
understanding of the birds and the sport of flying them. 
That there is material for a first rate book there can be 
no doubt at all. I am sorry that a sounder thing has 
not been made of it. 


PoETRY 

Gwendolen Haste’s Young Land (Coward-McCann, 
$1.00) should have had an earlier review in THE Mip- 
LAND. Possibly, however, the tardiness of my comment 
will add weight to my opinion, since I have now read for 
a second time carefully this little book of poems, many of 
which were already familiar to me through magazine 
publication. 

This is a real book. It is a piece of regional literature, 
of true beauty and meaning. To her authentic Montana 
subject matter Miss Haste has brought poetic insight and 
no small degree of poetic skill. Such poems as “The Girl 
in the Valley” and some of the parts of “Montana 
Wives” are pungent as real experience, rather terribly 
and deeply moving. In others there is acrid and vigorous 
comment on the ways of frontier life — in “Sketch from 
Portrait,” for example. The Montana landscape is in 
these poems, too, in such brilliant rendering as it deserves 
and as no other poet has attained. There are few books 
of regional poetry in which I can promise to readers of 
Long MIDLAND so much good work in small compass as 
in this. 


I have thoroughly enjoyed, also, Lew Sarett’s new vol- 
ume, Wings Against the Moon (Holt, $2.00). The 
publishers say that this is Sarett’s best book, and perhaps 
they are right; though I hesitate to agree, remembering 
how I was stirred by Slow Smoke and The Box of God. 
Certainly there is a sense of maturity in the poetic ex- 
pression throughout this volume which did not always 
characterize the earlier books. There is ripening without 
any loss of vitality. The searching experience afforded 
by such brief poems as “Broken Drake” is duplicated by 
the range and power of the longer narratives, particularly 
“Fox-Heart.” As always in Sarett’s books, the reader 
finds on every page the tang of the smoky northern wind, 
the blue of northern water, the quiet or the tumult of 
northern woodlands. His work makes more real and 
more dear what is already loved. Perhaps this is as fine 
an achievement as any poet can hope. 

I do not want to miss noting the particularly interest- 
ing personal expression afforded by some of these poems. 
In “Clipped Wings” and “Rebel and Rover” Sarett per- 
mits himself to speak with a little more directness, per- 
haps, than ever before. I like these poems. 


For almost as many years as I have been working with 
proofs and pages of THE MupLAnp, I have followed the 
work of Glenn Ward Dresbach. I have been conscious 
of his widening range of material, of his growing sure- 
ness and power. I have reviewed one after another of 
his individual volumes and have been proud that THE 
Mu.anp has had the privilege of printing Dresbach’s 
name in the index of almost every volume. Yet when his 
Selected Poems (Holt, $2.50) came to my hands this 
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fall, I had a startling sense of discovering a new poet. 
Here with many poems already known to me were many 
others which I had missed. What really came with the 
force of new experience, however, what was amazing and 
most highly gratifying, was the solid unity of achieved 
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significance which this book unquestionably conveys. It 
is a volume of two hundred poems not one of which lacks 
distinction of poetic expression, not one of which fails of 
what is perhaps rare in our world of verse-making today, 
the ring of absolute sincerity. 


EDITORIAL 


The editorial work of THE MIDLAND grows 
increasingly interesting at the same time that its 
financial problems become more difficult. Per- 
haps this adds a selfish motive for continuance 
into the not too rosy future of 1932, in addition 
to the powerfully sustaining sense of some real 
value in the work which comes from the com- 
radely enthusiasm of many readers. 

The necessity of making income and expenses 
balance will mean that, at least for the first por- 
tion of 1932, THE MIDLAND will appear only bi- 
monthly. Later in the year we hope that it may 
be possible to enlarge the numbers, or to return to 
the monthly basis of publication. But for the 


present the amount of space at our disposal is 
reduced by one-half. 

There is no corresponding decrease in the 
amount of interesting material available. On the 
contrary, since THE MIDLAND came to Chicago 


there has been a steadily increasing inflow of 
manuscripts, and among these a steadily increas- 
ing proportion of sincere and competent work. 
To choose from larger and larger fields this 
smaller body of material for publication will be 
indeed an interesting job. 

Perhaps as editors we don’t worry enough 
about the reactions of our readers. We try, quite 
frankly, to please ourselves. What we like best 


we print. We never consciously accept or reject 
on the basis of the question, “What would the 
subscribers think of this?” We have felt that 
could be no justification, in the case of such a 
magazine as we have wanted THE MIDLAND to 
be, for editorial decisions based on any consider- 
ation save the thoughtful and honest reaction of 
the editors themselves. 

This does not mean, however, that we are not 
interested in the reactions of readers. We value 
comments on our choices, adverse opinions as well 
as those which are favorable both for our con- 
tributors and for ourselves. Oftentimes a read- 
er’s comment means a great deal to a writer, espe- 
cially a young writer whose work is appearing for 
the first time, as is so often the case with contribu- 
tors to THE MIDLAND. We always try to pass on 
such comments, and we appreciate almost as much 
as do the writers the occasional personal letters of 
comment, addressed to contributors, which pass 
through our hands. But also our job as editors 
becomes increasingly fascinating when we have 
concrete evidence of our readers’ participation, 
and of their pleasure or disappointment in our re- 
sults. This editorial is meant, then, as an invita- 
tion: whenever you especially like, or dislike, 
anything we print, won’t you “write a letter to the 
editor”? 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


In this issue THE Mmpanp introduces three new writers 
of fiction. Mary E. METcALFE lives in St. Louis and 
knows well the region of which she writes. EVAN 
Coomsgs is a young New York writer. MARTIN SCHOL- 
TEN lives at Muscatine, Iowa. 


BENJAMIN APPEL contributed the story “The Turners 
Become Wealthy” to a recent issue of THE MIDLAND. 
He lives in New York. 


Joun A. BEADLE is another contributor to a recent num- 
ber. His story “In the Shadow of the Windmill” ap- 
peared in the August issue. He lives at Dubuque, Iowa. 


Hoyt Hupson is a member of the faculty at Princeton 
University. His work has appeared in several volumes 
of THE MIpLANp and in other magazines. 


FRrEDERIC TEN Hoor lives at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
His poems have appeared in various magazines, but chiefly 
in THE MIDLAND. 


Rosert J. Harris has been a frequent contributor to 
THE MIDLAND, both in prose and in verse. He lives at 
Cleveland. 


EpitH CHAPMAN’s home is at Lawrence, Kansas. 


REVEREND LzEo L. Warp is a member of the English De- 
partment of the University of Notre Dame. Several 
stories of his have appeared in THE MIpLANp, and one 
of these, ““The Threshing Ring”, is reprinted in Edward 
J. O’Brien’s Best Short Stories of 1930. 


Mauve Witiiams Martin lives at Warrensburg, 
Missouri. 
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